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Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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INVITATION. 


yee are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® © 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he portrait which friends of Ralph Waldo 
imerson have pronounced most satisfactory 

is reproduced on the front-cover page, apropos 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the great 
man’s birth, May 25th. Recognition of the 
anniversary will take many forms. Ministers 
of all denominations have been invited to 
observe it by preaching appropriate sermons on 
Sunday, May 24th. A noteworthy meeting of 
commemoration will take place in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on the birthday itself, Senator 
Hoar presiding. Later in the summer a series 
of lectures on Emerson, his personality, genius 
and influence, will be given at Concord and in 
Boston by famous men and women. Perhaps 
it will be impossible for the reader to take part 
in any of these events. Then he may com- 
mand the best that they could yield by turning 
to Emerson’s own works, and thus reviving 
recollection of his words and ways. | 





M® has no terrors for a couple the Maine 
papers have discovered in Richmond. 
They have been married thirteen years, and 
have moved twenty times. But the man of the 
house, being a Yankee, has probably by this | 
time arranged to save confusion and delay by | 
putting the furniture on wheels. 


stem from rural regions will feel quite at 
home on Boston Common this season. 
Oats, rye and clover will be growing there, 
and although it is not likely that cows will 
pasture on the sacred spot, as Gov. John Han- 
cock’s cows used to do, they might do so if 
urban prejudices did not forbid. The soil 
needed renewal, hence the agricultural opera- 
tions. The truth is that the Common never 
quite recovered from the upheaval involved in 
the digging of the subway, but persons who have 
been watehing it with affectionate solicitude 
puild great hopes on the rejuvenating effect of 
a few good crops. 


Goan. exemplary justice was that meted 
out the other day for the behoof and 
instruction of a woman passenger on a Con- 
necticut railroad which, like most railroads, 
requires that dogs shall ride in the baggage-car. 
Seeking to evade the rule, the woman hid a 
bull-terrier under her cloak. When the con- 
ductor reached for the woman’s ticket, the dog 
made a vicious snap at him, and tore a serious 
wound in his wrist. Thereupon the conductor 
seized the brute by the neck and dropped it out 
of the window into West River, which oppor- 
tunely happened to be about fifty feet below. 
Unfortunately nothing happened to the woman, 
but so far as it went, the punishment fitted the 
crime very well. 


n interesting experiment in the teaching of 
music in the public schools, which has 
been carried out in Somerville, Massachusetts, 
seemed to find full justification one evening 
recently, when six hundred pupils of the Eng- 
lish High School sang the choruses of Haydn’s 
oratorio, ‘‘The Creation.’’ Youthful voices 
are somewhat uncertain, and do not always 
strike the note they aim at, but the Somerville 
young people sang with spirit and understand- 
ing, and gave their hearers pleasure. From 
the educator’s point of view, it should be an 
important consideration, too, that the drill on 
“The Creation’’ taught them what good music 
is like—a certainty that some persons have to 
acquire by long and painful processes, and that 
the devotees of ‘‘popular songs’’ seem never to 
reach. mS 
" connection with his work as state geologist, 
Prof. George H. Perkins of the University 
of Vermont is about to investigate for the 
United States Geological Survey the sources 
and qualities of the waters used for domestic 
and manufacturing purposes, especially those 
derived from deep wells and from springs. 
The belief of the scientists is that the inves- 





| untangle by | 


| drifts, the Indian kept glancing back. 





tigation will ‘‘throw new light on the occur- 
rence of water in bedded and granitic rocks, 
and especially on the relation of rock waters to 
the presence of joints or other fissures in the | 
rocks.’”? But since Professor Putnam is also | 








to study the ‘‘chemical and sanitary properties’’ 
of the waters, it seems reasonable to hope that 
his researches will make more widely known 
the virtues of certain mineral springs that rank 
next to the Fountain of Youth. Vermont has 
several such, and she is altogether too modest 
about announcing the fact. 


Ryerson Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution rejoice, and rightfully, over the gift 
to their society of the famous old Ellsworth 
house at Windsor —an estate intrinsically 
worth about four thousand dollars, but for 
reasons of sentiment valued more highly than 
that sum would indicate. Windsor people are 
delighted, too, for they are proud of the place, 
and realize that it will be well ‘‘kept up’’ 
hereafter. Washington once slept in the house, 
tradition says. In the room he occupied articles 
he is said to have used, together with Ellsworth 
relics, will be assembled. The house will be 
open to visitors, under proper restrictions, and 
the state councils of the Daughters will be held 
there. If every such historic structure could 
be put in the keeping of one of the patriotic 
orders, young Americans of the twenty-first 
century would find themselves better supplied 
with ‘‘landmarks” than they now seem likely 
to be. 
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PITY FOR THEIR ENEMIES. 


iy be chased by wolves in the northern forests 
is not a new experience; but an article 
which the New York Evening Post prints 
under the title of “Life of a Chief Factor’s 
Wife” shows the experience in a new light and 
with a new element. 


I remember lying awake one night, says the 
writer, listening to the ice of the river, whooping 
and crackling like an earthquake. Suddenly 
there came a long, low, weird cry, unlike any- 
thing that I had ever heard from bird or beast. 
Ceff, an old Eskimo dog with deep fur and fox 
nose, - # up from , feet with a little sharp 
“vap.” saw old Montagnais’ lank figure 
till he stood erect above the 
fire; but w asked him what it was, he told 
me to go to sleep, which I did. ; 

‘The next morning, as we were gliding over the 
As we 
bumped into the hollow of a drift, I saw, far 
back, oray forms galloping round a bend in the 
— What they were any northerner may 
<now. 

The Cree threw out poisoned fish. At each 
fish the wolf pack stopped to fight and guzzle; 
but every night the pack came up with us, 
hanging far away on the steel-blue sky-line, 
barking and baying, ravenous with hunger, but 
afraid to approach so large a party. 

That wolf pack followed our track down the 
river-bed for a distance of five hundred miles ; 
and I confess that rather than fear, we felt pity. 
How mad with hunger they must have been 
pursue what they dare not attack for almost two 
weeks! You when one lives where an 
accident to the incoming packets or a scarcity of 
game 4! reduce family rations to two n a 
day, one learns to have sympathy with hungry 

ings. 
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THE FIRST DOLLAR. 
jpn boys are usually ready and willing to 
do anything in order to earn an honest penny. 
George P. A. Healy, the portrait-painter, in his 
“Reminiscences,” tells of the first dollar he ever 
earned. His mother was a widow, and there 
were five children and scanty means of support. 


I must have been quite a small child when I 
began to understand the state of things at home, 
and to trouble my brains as to the best means of 
being mother’s Iman. One day I saw 
a gentleman get down from his horse, and then 
look about him. “Shall I hold your horse for 
_. sir?” said I, not without some trepidation, 
‘or as a child, and even as a young man, I was 
terribly timid. 

“Certainly, my boy. 
gently.” 

I can still see myself holding on firmly to the 
reins, and pacing up and down the street. Per- 
haps the gentleman was paying a visit to his 
sweetheart, for it certainly proved to be a long 
visit. When at last he came out of the house, 
he was doubtless amused by my eagerness to do 
my very best in my im it duty, for he gave 
me a whole dollar. not know if in my life 
I have ever been much happier than when I 
rushed home in a state of wild excitement and 
threw the dollar into my mother’s lap. 


Walk him up and down 
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QUICK JOURNALISM. 
Bb enterprise of the modern newspaper is well 
hit off in this bit from the St. Louis Globe- 

Democrat : 

“Extry! Extry!’’ called the newsboy. 
about de terr’ble — ” 
_ Just then a terrific noise made the bystanders 
jump, and one of them asked, ““What’s that ?” 

“Dat’s de explosion,” said the newsboy. 
“Here’s de extry all about it.’ 


“All 








W Academy for Boys. 
illiston Seminary ’ Easthampton, Mass 
_Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic a Ae le and straightaway 
track. 68d year. JOSEPH H. WYER, A. M., Principal, 
When in search of health 

Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has greperty to eo 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
Look for large ad. in June issue. PORTLAND 


We send full information Free. 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., CEMENT. 


Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 





























SHORTHAND Typewriting, Beskhpeping. etec., in- 

dividual instruction day an evening ; 

none too old to learn. Call or send for circular. Open in 
. Boston C cial Boylston 8t., 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard soumpoments. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-fourth year opens 
September 16th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















Aids Digestion. 
orsford's 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress,oppression and “all-gone”’ 
feeling. Gives good appetite, 
perfect digestion and restful sleep. 





If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CuEemicat Works, Providence, R. L. 
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Feathers 
made over into 
Boas Tips or 
Plumes 


Gloves 
Cleansed or 
Dyed Black 
Clothing of 

all Kinds 
Cleansed or 
Dyed 
Portieres 
Draperies 


bons Silks 
Satins Cottons 
Woolens Dyed 

or Cleansed 


Lace Curtains 
Blankets etc 


Bundles by 
mailor express 








Cleansers 


17 Temple Place Boston 


DO’S 


Dyers 


479 Fifth Avenue New York 


LARGEST IN AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1829 





impossible for me,” she said. 


singing to her alone. 


are exquisite 


public banquet. 


private table, or the 


Jenny Lind 


in passing an almshouse, talked with an 
old woman there, who confided to her 
that she longed to hear Jenny Lind sing 
before she died,—“but of course that is 


“Don’t be se sure of that,” said the 
strange lady —“ sit down and listen!” 
And the poor old woman, still weeping 
over the wonderful music, was told that 
Jenny Lind herself had just been 


The delightful qualities of 


and well 
remembered, whether en- 
joyed alone, at the 





“SEAL BRAND” 





In1-lb.and2-1b. Tin Cans (air tight). 
Other high grades in richly colored 
parchment bags (moisture-proof). 














Send for 
MIustrated 
Circulars 
of various 


Styles. 








fort. 


ing-Stoves. 


cleanly, durable 





Sent on 
Thirty Days’ Trial. 


rawior 
G@oking-Ranges 


A Crawford is a Kitchen Com- 
The Single Damper 
(patented) is the greatest im- 
provement ever made in Cook- 
The Asbestos-Lined 
Oven with its Heat- Saving Cup- 
Joint Flues bakes to perfection; 
the Oven Indicator is easiest to 
read and the most reliable made; 
the Improved Dock-Ash Grates are 





and fuel - saving. 


A Crawford sent on Thirty Days’ Trial 
if there is no agent in your town. . 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 
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RQSES AND RAPHAEL 
LA Cy SZ 
Crace S.Richmonad 


HE salesman paused, 
and looked from the 
roll of wall-paper he 

had just thrown over the 
show-rack to the boy who 
was watching him. 

** Like that ?’’ he asked. 

‘*First-rate. At least I 
think my sister would. Don’t 
girls always like pink and 
white ?’’ 

‘*They’re likely to,’’ said the man. 

Jim Brainard’s eyes sparkled with 
appreciation. He stood gazing admir- 
ingly at the roll of paper. Pink and 
white it was, certainly—pink roses as big 
as coffee-cups, with equally large green 
leaves, on a white ground. The salesman 
brought the border; more roses, as large 
as tea-plates, and a shine of gilt on the 


**Look here,’’ Jim said, confidentially, 
**‘I’m doing this to surprise my sister. 
She’s coming home next month. She’s 
been away four years, except in summer. 
She’s pretty sure to like those roses, don’t 
you think ?’’ 

“Yes. It’s one of our handsomest 
patterns, and only thirty cents a roll.’’ 

**1’ll take it. Do up enough for a room 
twelve by —’’ Jim consulted a rumpled 
piece of paper—‘‘twelve by sixteen, eight 
feet high, two windows and two doors out. 
Put the bundle in the back of my wagon 
there. That’s the one— with the gray 
horses. I’m going to a carpet-store next. *’ 

In the carpet-store Jim had a bad quarter 
of an hour. His idea was a cream-colored 
carpet with pink roses. He had a notion 
that girls—and his sister Frances especially 
—liked to have things match. But he 
could find no carpet of such description 
among the ingrains. He felt obliged to 
confine himself to ingrains, because, al- 
though he had twenty-five dollars to spend 
on that room,—twenty-five dollars which 
he had been four months in saving from 
the wages his father paid him for his work 
on the farm,—that sum would not allow 
extravagance in any one item. 

‘‘l’yve got to buy some furniture,’’ 
mused Jim, sitting on a roll of linoleum, 
‘**so I can’t go in very heavy on the floor.’’ 

‘“‘Why not get matting ?’’ suggested the 
clerk. 

‘*Matting!’’ repeated Jim, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘It’s got matting on now—plain 
dust-colored matting, three-quarters worn 
out. My sister had to change it all around 
and patch it to death when she was home 
last summer. No, sir, it’s going to be 
something better than matting, if I have 
to go without a new winter suit.’’ 

‘*You might use a rug for the middle 
of the floor, and paint the edge, or stain 
it,’’ said the clerk, with interest. ‘‘We 
have a remnant of about ten yards here you 
could have cheap. It has the roses in, too.’’ 

‘*Fetch it out,’’ commanded Jim. 

It was a piece of ‘‘tapestry Brussels,’’ of a 
vivid pattern; red roses on a mixed ground of 
green, tan, brown and gray. Jim eyed it doubt- 
fully. 

**I don’t think the roses are exactly the same 
color as the paper I picked out,’’ he considered. 

‘‘Oh, well, you don’t want the wall and the 
floor exactly alike,’’? said his ready adviser. 
“*Are the roses in the paper pink ?’’ 

“*Yes,’? 

“*Then they’ll go all right with this carpet. 
These roses are just a deeper pink. That’s all 
right. ‘This piece of carpet’s a bargain. Worth 
a dollar a yard. I’ll let you have the remnant 
at seventy-five cents. And it’ll please your 
sister. It’s a handsome thing.’’ 

So the carpet went into the back of the farm 
wagon, and Jim departed, well pleased, to the 
larger of the two furniture stores in the village. 
Although only seventeen years old, he was used 
to being sent by his father for the purchase of 
farm implements, and even of sheep and cows, 
and he had acquired excellent discernment in 
such matters. He went at his present buying 
with precisely the same decision of manner. 

“Got any pink bedroom sets ?’’ he inquired. 

‘‘What—er—pink? Well, not exactly. We 
have a bedstead in pink enamel, with brass 
trimmings. ’’ 

“Let me see it,’? said Jim. 

The bedstead took his eye. 
It cost six dollars and a half. 
the instant. 

““It’s prettier than anything else they’ve got,’’ 
he reflected. ‘‘It’s so pretty she won’t mind 
using the old bureau and wash-stand. Or I 
could—jiminy!—I could paint ’em this same 
color—and—yes—I could paint the woodwork in 


It was very gay. 
Jim bought it on 
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FOR AN INSTANT SHE FOUND IT DIFFICULT TO SPEAK. 


her room pink, too. Then it would all match. 
I’ll do it—yes, sir, I’ll do it!’’ 

He paid for his latest purchase with enthu- 
siasm, and was rushing from the store when he 
caught sight of a row of framed pictures hanging 
on the wall above a collection of dining-tables. 
One was a bright-hued representation of a 
smiling girl dressed in a trailing pink gown, 
with an enormous bunch of lilies in her arms. 
The frame was wide and very gilt. Jim paused 
thoughtfully. 

‘*Those are a bargain, sir,” said the alert 
salesman. ‘‘We’re making a special sale of them 
at cost. You can have your choice at a dollar 
ninety-eight. If you’re thinking of furnishing 
a lady’s room you couldn’t find a neater thing 
to put on the wall than’’—with a glance at the 
direction of Jim’s eyes—‘‘that girl in pink, 
say.’’ 

‘*Guess I’ll take it,’’ said Jim, feeling reck- 
less. That picture certainly would add the 
finishing touch. And thinking of finishing 
touches, he remembered the windows. He 
counted over his remaining money. He had five 
dollars left. 

“I could get some lace curtains for part of 
that,’’ he considered. He went into three of the 
four village dry-goods stores, however, before 
his critical taste was satisfied. He wanted those 
curtains to have a pattern of roses. 

**Guess a girl couldn’t have done it any 
better!’’ he chuckled, as he gave the rein to the 
gray horses and drove home at a spanking trot 
through the May twilight. ‘‘Why, everything 
matches! Roses—and roses; all pink and white 
—except that carpet; and I expect it’s better, 
as the man said, not to have too much of a 
sameness everywhere. ’’ 

There was nobody at home to interfere with 
Jim’s plans. He and his father, their house- 








alone. It was a pleasant old farmhouse from 
which the one daughter had gone away to school 
and college. When Jim had announced that he 
meant to refurnish Frances’ room out of his 
own savings, his father had no objection. 

**T’d like to fix that room so she wouid sort 
of want to stay in it,’’ Jim had explained, with 
a certain shyness, when he broached the subject. 
**Girls think a lot of having their rooms look 
pretty. I’ve got about the idea.’’ 

‘* Yes, fix it up, fix it up, if you think you can 
do it to suit her,’’ agreed his father. ‘*I sup- 
pose it does look plain and shabby to her when 
she comes home, and now that she’s coming to 
stay, it would be a good idea to furbish things 
up abit. Goahead, Jimmy. She’ll be pleased 
to think you care enough about her to do it.’’ 

**] guess I care!’’?’ murmured Jim; and he 
went out without delay to harness the grays, 
and to drive the two miles to the village, where 
he could do his purchasing. 

On the first rainy day, which providentially 
came soon, Jim went to work. He bribed 
Betty, the small maid of all work, to help him, 
and the two made a great clearing out of 
Frances’ room. Before they began Jim stood 
in the doorway and surveyed the place. 

**Plain and ugly as mud!’’ he said, with 
supreme contempt. 

The room was in the perfect, shut-away order 
in which Frances had left it, but it was plain, 
certainly, and even shabby, yet not quite ugly, 
although the boy did not know that. Curtains 
made of thin old embroidered muslin, carefully 
mended, hung at the windows; ruffled covers of 
the same material lay on the bureau and wash- 
stand; a big rocking-chair clad in dull blue 
denim stood by one of the windows—the one 
which looked out on the river and the mountains 


beyond. The bed was covered with an old hand- 
keeper and a small maid servant, lived there | 


made blue and white spread, of a fashion which 
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in Jim’s eyes was beneath 
contempt. On the wall 
hung two pictures, taste- 
fully framed, although 
only in passe-partout. One 
was a photograph of Ra- 
phael’s ‘‘Madonna of the 
Chair,’’ the other a little 
print of Michelangelo’s 
**David.’’ Jim looked espe- 
cially at these, and grinned at 
their obvious lack of value. 

** May as well heave those things out,’’ 
he thought. ‘*They’ll look pretty small 
beside the picture I’ve bought. No use 
in keeping truck.’’ 

Then the work began in earnest. Jim 
never did things by halves. When the 
room was empty, and while Betty cleaned 
it after his directions, he went down to 
the barn with his pails of paint and a 
roll of wall-paper, and mixed the color 
for the woodwork. This he made of a 
vigorous tint, as nearly like that of the 
enamel bed as possible. As the bed had 
not been delivered, he had to trust to his 
eye for color, but Jim’s eye was accurate. 
If there was any failure to match the 
enamel perfectly, it was not on the side 
of paleness. 

It rained—still providentially—all that 
May week, and Jim worked unceasingly. 
He got the village paper-hanger to come 
and work for him, because he could not 
risk an amateurish job; but he did every- 
thing else himself. When it came to 
painting the floor, he found that he had 
spent all but ten cents of his money. 

“*I don’t suppose the floor really ought 
to be pink,’’ he mused. ‘‘Seems as if 
that would look nice, though, and match.’’ 
He was possessed with the idea of ‘‘match- 
ing.’’ ‘*But maybe that would be carrying 
it a bit too far. I’ve got just about enough 
pink paint left. I wonder what putting 
in a little black would do. There’s some 
out at the barn.’’ 

The black made the pink paint into a 
purplish drab, and Jim felt that it would 
do. The floor was not of so much conse- 
quence, anyway. Who would look at the 
edge of it, with that beautiful rose-strewn 
rug in the middle? 

But he did commit one extravagance. 
The furniture when painted—it was solid 
old mahogany, and it took several coats to 
cover it—did not approach the pink-enamel 
bed in finish. So Jim borrowed a dollar 
of his father on his next week’s wages, — 
he would accept no help in any other way, 
—and bought several cans of bath-tub 
enamel of a salmon hue. When this was 
on, the rejuvenated pieces shone forth 
with a polish which satisfied him com- 
pletely. There was no doubt that they 
had ceased to look old. 

It was all done in time, with a day to spare. 
Before Jim drove away to the train to meet his 
sister he stood looking in for a long time at the 
door of her room. In fact, he had hardly been 
able to keep away from that door for two con- 
secutive hours since the room had been finished. 
Probably no happier boy of seventeen ever sur- 
veyed the work of his hands. His father had 
expressed his hearty approbation of the changes 
Jim had made, and little Betty had said again 
and again that it was the loveliest room that 
ever was, and would not Miss Frances be that 
pleased? Jim could ask nothing more except 
Frances’ own approval, and of that he was 
confident. Could a room all pink and white—- 
mostly pink, too—fail to please a girl? 

It did not fail. Frances, just home from 
college, fresh from four years of association with 
all that is best in science and literature and art, 
stood in the doorway of her old room, Jim’s 
eager, happy face looking down at her, and did 
not flinch. She took in everything at a glance— 
the pink-enamel bed, the rose-patterned lace 
curtains, the gilt-framed picture of the girl with 
the lilies, the new rug with its gay red roses on 
the purplish-drab floor— Frances took all this in 
with one sweeping glance, and comprehended 
instantly that it was the devoted work of a big, 
loving, blundering boy, whose affection she 
would make any sacrifice to retain. 

For an instant she found it difficult to speak, 
for various antagonistic reasons. Then she 
turned, put up both arms, and clasped them 
round her brother’s neck,—Jim gladly bent low 
on purpose,—and said, with all the warmth of 
delight he had hoped for, ‘‘ Why, you dear, dear 
boy! Why, Jim! Did you doall this—yourself 
—for me ?’’ 

**You’re right, I did!’’ declared Jim, return- 
ing the embrace with interest. ‘‘Do you think 
1 could have a sister like you coming home to 
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such an old frazzle of a room as this was, when 
I could fix it up for you? How do you like the 
furniture? Isn’t that enamel paint great ?’’ 

“It is, indeed,’? murmured Frances. 

‘*] was pretty sure you’d like the roses,’’ Jim 
went on, enthusiastically. ‘* Look at that border! 
Don’t you think it’s immense ?’’ 

‘It certainly is, Jim, dear.’’ It was—she 
could agree to that truthfully. It was two feet 
wide—and the room was but eight feet high. 
** And it all looks so—so—clean and—fresh, Jim. 
And to think you did it! That’s what pleases 
me so.’” 

But when the boy had gone, radiant with sat- 
isfaction, to do the evening ‘‘chores,’’ Frances 
went over and sank down in a little heap, with 
her head on the window-sill. She looked out 
through Jim’s lace curtains at the old, lovely 
view of the river and the mountains. Then she 
said aloud, very softly, ‘‘O Jimmy, boy!’’ and 
laughed. Then she said, ‘‘O Jimmy, Jimmy !’’ 
and cried. ‘Then she laughed again, and then 
she cried again. ‘‘He’s even taken away my 
little ‘David’ and the ‘Madonna,’ ’’ she said, 
and turned her wet eyes from the girl with the 
lilies. 

She had been thinking about that room all 
the way home. It had been shabby, but it was 
very dear to her, because she had grown up in 
it. She had had a dozen plans concerning it, 
plans for simple changes which, instead of 
touching the old mahogany furniture, should 
give it an environment befitting its fine simplic- 
ity. She sat staring out at the mountains for 
a long time; but when she turned to the room 
again it was with a radiant face. 

That evening, on the porch, she said, “‘ Jim, 
do you know what I’ve 
been planning? I’ve 
thought of it all this 
year, and now this sur- 
prise of yours makes 
me settled in it. You 
must go to college, Jim. 
Yes, dear, you must. 
I’ve talked it over with 
father, and he’s will- 
ing—if you want to go. 
You do want to go, 
don’t you, Jim ?’’ 

**Me?’’ Jim was as- 
tounded. 

“Yes, you. I can 
tutor you in one year 
so you can enter the 
next. We'll study in 
that room. I’m not 
going to have every- 
thing. You’re just as 
bright as I was— far 
brighter, I’m sure, Jim, 
dear, and we can man- 
age it. You simply 
must go! Yes, Jim, 
and I’m going to send 
you.” 

He went. The year 
of his sister’s tutoring 
enabled him to pass his 
entrance examinations. 
Frances sent him half 
across the continent, 
that he might have that 
additional and most 
valuable education 
which would come from life among conditions 
as different as possible from the old ones. She 
wanted him to find out what was amiss with 
the pink and white room. He did not come 
back for four years; and when he came back 
he knew. 

But he found the room unchanged. Next 
door to it his sister had arranged one for Jim’s 
own use whenever he might be at home. When 
he had looked at it, with an eye appreciative of 
its beauties,—beauties which he would not have 
recognized four years ago,—he said, with some 
curiosity : 

‘*T’ve often thought, Frances, of that gay 
and gorgeous horror of a room I fixed up for 
you so long ago. Of course when I got away 
you made it over into what it ought to be. 
You took the shock like an angel. I remember 
that—poor girl!’’ 

‘*Come and see,’’ Frances returned, smiling, 
and opened the door. 

Jim—the new Jim, who cared for science 
and art and literature himself now—looked in 
over her shoulder. 

‘*Why, you dear girl!’’ he said, and stood still 
in surprise, while something closely resembling 
moisture crept into his bright eyes, and the 
laughter on his lips gave way to a touched 
gravity. 

“*T’ve lived mostly in the room I’ve furnished 
for you,’’ Frances explained, with her arm in 
her brother’s. ‘‘ But I couldn’t bear to touch 
this one until you came home. It meant too 
much to me. It meant that I had ‘gained my 
brother,’ dear, and you don’t know how I 
came home four years ago hoping I might be 
able to do that.’’ 

“*You’ve kept him, too,’’ he answered, 
soberly. ‘‘ Frances, if it hadn’t been for your 
letters — But I’ve four straight, clean years to 
offer you, whatever else I’ve done or failed to 
do, and perhaps you know that means a good 
deal.’’ 

She knew it, and was thankful in her inmost 
soul. But she let him begin at once to tell her 
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how he meant to help her furnish that room 
now, because that was easier to talk of. 
‘*Frances, that room is going to have two 


things in it, anyway,’’ said Jim, happily. ‘‘I 


brought them home in my trunk. They are 
two of the best copies I could find of Michel- 
angelo’s ‘David’ and Raphael’s ‘Madonna of 
the Chair.’ ’’ 








T the head of Long Portage, on the Nepigon 
A River, while we waited for our guides to 
bring up the canoe, we could hear some- 
thing stirring furtively in the bushes near the 
point of debarkation. We paused a moment in 
casting flies and fighting mosquitoes. 

No snake of that north country could be so 
noisy; that any deer or fawn should come so 
near man seemed improbable. The creature 
might possibly be a bear, a wolf, or an Indian 
meditating theft from the pile of provisions. 

Whatever its nature, it was exceedingly timid 
and sly, as Mandeville learned by going into 
the bushes to get sight of it. Again and again 
it eluded his eyes, went farther away as he 
advanced, and returned to its crackling among 
the bushes near us only when he had resumed 
fly-casting. 

The mystery annoyed him; therefore he 
opened his gun-case, set up his breech-loader, 
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put in two buckshot cartridges, and started to 
drive the thing until he could get a shot at it 
in the more open woodland on the higher 
ground. 

Although impatient, Mandeville is one of the 
kindest-hearted of men. Five minutes after he 
had left me he came out where he had entered 
the bushes, looking ashamed. After signaling 
**Keep away; don’t speak!’’ he stood snapping 
his fingers, drawing in breath with the noise 
one makes when trying to coax a dog nearer, 
and occasionally speaking soothingly: ‘‘ Come, 
old fellow! Come, poor old fellow!’’ 

As that did not suffice to bring the creature 
out of cover, he extracted a small piece of pork 
from the luncheon-bag and tossed it down on 
the bare rock four or five yards from his feet. 
Then out came the head and fore quarters of a 
wretched old yellow dog. 

He advanced ravenously toward the pork for 
a few yards. But not even extreme hunger 
could overcome his fear of the two watching 
men. Probably he suspected us of intending 
to belabor him with clubs or fell him with 
stones. The pork was, in his woful imagina- 
tion, but a trick to lure him to punishment or 
death. Mandeville turned his head away. In 
an instant the dog jumped to the scrap, bolted 
it, and vanished among the bushes. 

Mandeville spoke encouragingly again and 
threw down another scrap. This time the dog 
came out cringing. No creature could more 
clearly apologize for having entertained unjust 
suspicions. He lay down in the open on his 
back, with his four legs up, signifying that he 
put himself at Mandeville’s mercy. Yet he was 
in such abject terror that he would doubtless 
have run away had my friend made a step for- 
ward. 

Instead of that, he spoke soothingly. The 
dog turned upright and crept to the scrap, 
crouching low. As he was about to seize it 
Mandeville tossed another piece to a point 
nearer his own feet. To it the dog crawled. 
A fourth morsel brought him still nearer. At 
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last Mandeville’s encouraging hand was stroking 
his head, and then he stood upright. He soon 
suffered me to come near. 

The looks of gratitude he gave us we can 
never forget. He would stop in the midst of 
his almost furious feeding to show us the 
emotion in his honest old eyes. They were 
dreary with starvation and sorrow; his face 
was shrunken to a mere hairy skull; his ribs 
were almost through his worn coat. 

Suddenly he rushed into the bushes. There 
was noise on the portage behind us, the panting 
of men, the shuffling of moccasins on flat rock, 
the rolling of an occasional stone as our guides, 
old Louis and his nephew, young Antoine, 
eame toiling under the weight of the canoe. 
As they put it carefully down the old dog came 
slinking out, staring, appealing for recognition. 
He got it, too. 

Antoine picked up a paddle and struck the 
unresisting, crouching creature twice before 
Mandeville could tear the paddle from his 
hand. It seemed for a moment that my friend 
would brain the young Indian with it, but he 
controlled his anger in time, and merely said, 
‘*Let the dog alone.’’ 

Handsome Antoine shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled, as much as to say, ‘‘The white 
man is crazy.’’ 

Old Louis looked unsurprised and indifferent. 
He had been often with white sportsmen before. 
Nothing they could do would astonish him or 
move him to any indication of Indian contempt 
for their humane whims. He explained to us 
that the dog had doubtless been abandoned by 
an Indian fur party that had passed us a short 
time before. 

‘*But why should they forsake him ?’’ asked 
Mandeville. 

“‘Oh, he no use now,” said Louis. 
was good dog wan tahm. He old now.’’ 

While we loaded the canoe, the old dog slunk 
about, avoiding Louis and Antoine, but plainly 
begging to be taken with us up the river. It 
was necessary to leave him, for we were heavily 
laden. Moreover, Louis said, ‘‘You tink for 
take heer in canoe? Saprie, if goin’ for begin 
carry all de dogs what you find lak dat, you 
got for trow out provision an’ everyting. At 
all de portage you will see old dogs trowed 
away.’’ 

If we had suspected the truth about that one, 
it is probable we should have taken him with 
us. But Louis gave us at that time no hint 
that this dog had any peculiar reason for hoping 
to be allowed to join our party.. We sadly left 
him, hopeless, silent, staring after our course 
up-stream. 

So craggy were the high Nepigon hills on 
both sides that it seemed as incredible he could 
follow by land as that he could swim in pursuit 
of us up the strong, icy, green current. Yet on 
the next evening but one, when we were eating 
supper at camp near the foot of Pine Portage, 
the howling of a dog on the high eastern shore 
opposite attracted our attention. 

The sun, although hidden from us by the 
steep and the forest, still brightened the zenith 
enough to show that the creature yonder in the 
gloom was yellow. But as nearly all the Indian 
dogs are yellow, the color signified nothing 
more to us than another deserted dog. Louis 
and Antoine stared across at him with some 
slight interest, but as distinctly with contempt. 

We had by this time seen too many of the 
forsaken creatures to think of rescuing any of 
them—the sum of canine misery on the Nepigon 
seemed quite beyond our power of amelioration. 
But this dog was extraordinarily vociferous and 
persistent. That he was our first acquaintance 
never entered our thought, for that dog had been 
left on the west side. 

The zenith gradually lost its light. When the 
sun was evidently on the horizon and the 
opposite shore was more gloomy than our own, 
the forsaken dog, dreading another lone night 
of hunger, resolved to attempt the desperate 
swim across. 

There the current is so swift that canoes 
cannot be anchored in it without difficulty, and 
even some risk. The rapid at Island Portage 
is not much more than half a mile below. He 
was swept toward it so quickly that his courage 
seemed to falter when he had swum out a 
hundred feet. He turned back to see precipitous 
banks opposite and everywhere below where he 
had already drifted. Again he made toward 
our camp-fire, ever facing us, swimming on an 
ever-changing diagonal. 

When he was half-way across, his head was 
the merest blot on the darkened water. He must 
have heard the rapid. It seemed impossible 
he could escape. But he was still swimming 
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with face toward the white man’s glimmering 
fire when we lost sight of him. 

**Poor fellow! We ought to have gone out 
to him,” said Mandeville, after a long pause. 
‘*Too late now.”’ 

‘*He was a good dog,” said old Louis, now 


seemingly touched. ‘‘He was my poor brudder 
Henri’s dog dat die last winter. Den my 
brudder Pierre had him. Pierre is Antoine’s 
fader.’’ 

‘*‘What! Your own family dog, Antoine!’’ 
said Mandeville, turning a shocked countenance 
to the young half-breed. 

‘*Oui, for sure,’? Antoine replied, indiffer- 


ently. 
“And you clubbed him and left him to 
starve! Shame on you!’’ 


“Oh, he old now,’’ said Antoine and 
Louis, in equal surprise. 

It was late that evening when the brave old 
dog rustled slowly through the fir undergrowth 
and crawled—for he was too exhausted to walk 
—into the little clearing about our camp-fire. 
Perhaps he had gone over the Island Portage 
rapid. Certainly he had dragged his skeleton 
over some horrible hills, no matter where he 
pulled it out of the icy water. 

We fed trout to him; Mandeville wrapped a 
blanket about him; we brought him close to the 
fire. But more than food and warmth and life 
itself he had gained by his persistence. Louis 
patted his head, Antoine let him lick his hand. 

It may be that our solicitude shamed them. 
But what Louis said was, ‘‘He mebby some 
good for hunt yet,’’ and ‘‘He hain’ so old as 
what your fader tink, Antoine.’’ 





THE BALL AND WATER JET. 


By Edwin H. Hall. 


VERY one who sees for the first time a 
ball of cork or light wood dancing on a 
slender upward jet of water, tossing from 

side to side, whirling rapidly, occasionally 
dropping several inches and then mounting 
again, is delighted with the 

b vivacity and mystery of the 

performance. 

The apparatus required for 
this curious show is very simple. 
Figure 1 shows the end of a 
water-faucet, partially stopped 
by a cork, through which passes 
one end of a bent glass tube. 
The other end of this tube is 
narrowed to make the hole, 
from which the jet flows, about 
one-sixteenth of an inch wide, 
and this jet sustains a sphere of 
cork about three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter. Much care 
aa should. be taken to make the 
Fic.1 stream go straight up from the 
tube, and it should rise, when the ball is not 
in play, about thirty inches. 

With such apparatus, the sphere having been 
whittled with a sharp pocket-knife from a cork 
stopper, and the glass tube having been shaped 
by heating in a common gas flame, the sphere 
may be supported by the jet more than half a 
minute at a time. It is well to try the experi- 
ment in some place where there are no objects 
near by likely to be injured by a shower, for 
water-faucets are a little difficult to regulate 
exactly, and have a way of sending the jet to 
the ceiling on slight provocation. 

Now for the explanation. It is plain enough 
that the ball is not held up by being hit at its 
lowest point, just in line with its 
center, for it is likely to hang, as 
in Figure 1, with its center quite 
out of line with the center of the 
stream. Thus, in consequence of 
being hit more on one side than on 
the other, it revolves rapidly in a 
direction which, in Figure 1, is 
indicated by a curved arrow. 

But there is something which, t 
when the ball gets too far to one 
side, tends to draw it into the stream again. 
Indeed, to get the ball into place at the start, 
it is only necessary to hold it lightly between 
the thumb and finger, and so bring it into con- 
tact with the side of the stream, which imme- 
diately takes charge of it. This drawing-in 

; action of the stream is plainly 
shown in another simple experi- 
ment, which throws a good deal 
of light on the whole matter: 

If a common wooden spool, car- 
ried on one end of a horizontal 
wire, is brought into contact with 
the edge 6f the stream, the spool 
: is so drawn by the water as to 

t bend the wire perceptibly, and the 

stream turns part way round the 
cylinder, as in Figure 2, and then passes off in 
avery much inclined direction. The wood pulls 
the water toward the right, in the figure, and, 
as any one familiar with action and reaction 
knows, this implies that the water pulls the 
wood toward the left. ‘The action is very like 
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that of a person sliding straight forward on ice, 
and then catching with his right hand another 
person standing on the right of his path. 
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into direct contact with the spool. 
It might be expected that the 
t other side of the stream would part 
company with the retarded side, but the atttac- 
tion of the water particles for one another will 
There is, however, a contest 


friction and the clinging of water 

to wood do in the other case, one 

side only of the stream coming 
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between the two sides, which widens out the 
stream, in one direction, into a kind of web 
above and to the left of the spool, as shown in 
Figure 2. When this part of the stream is 
looked at from behind, as in Figure 3, it is 
found to be particularly thin. After the stream 
has at last torn itself away from the spool it 
quickly resumes its rounded shape, although 
some fluctuations occur later. 

If the velocity of the jet is small enough to 
carry the water only a few inches high, the 
stream can be made to encircle the spool, as in 
Figure 4, and so recross its first line of action. 





By Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the Cornell College of Agriculture. 


F all the tilled food-crops raised in North 

America, corn is probably the most 

important. At least it produces more 
bushels than any other grain. In great areas 
of the Central States—such as Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas—it is the 
staple crop. On the corn-crop depends largely 
the raising of stock, and 
on the raising of stock 
depends the welfare of a 
great part of our popula- 


ing and mining interests, 
we are still an agricultural 
people, particularly in the 
states west of New Eng- 
land and New York. 
Probably one-third of all 
the people of the United 
States are farmers, and in 
the great corn - growing 
regions this proportion is 
much larger. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that Indian 
corn bears a most impor- 
tant relation to the wealth 
and welfare of the nation 
as a whole. 

The corn-crop is conse- 
quently of vital interest to every American. I 
say ‘‘ American’’ because there is no other 
country in which Indian corn reaches anywhere 
near the importance which it reaches in the 
United States. We produce more corn than all 
the rest of the world. An average crop in the 
United States is upward of two billions of 
bushels, and its value is three-fourths of a 
billion dollars. The other important corn- 
producing lands are Argentina, Mexico, the 
lower Danube region and Spain. 


What the “‘Sun Plant’’ Likes. 


HY does America lead in the production 

of Indian corn? Chiefly becanse the 
climate is well adapted to the plant; or, rather, 
the plant is well adapted to the prevailing 
climate, for corn is native to the western hemi- 
sphere, and it has grown into the climate. 

Hot and sunny summer weather—this is what 
the corn plant likes, and this climate it finds in 
the great Mississippi Valley. The burning days, 
warm nights and clear, brazen skies are its 
delight. It has been called a ‘‘sun plant,’’ 
so greatly does it thrive in warmth and sun- 
shine. In the Northeastern States the nights 
are too cool, the days too often overcast, and the 
seasons mostly too short to suit it. 

The Indian corn plant is easy to grow. But, 
like all other ‘‘easy’’ plants, it gives its best 
and heaviest yields only under good care. Crops 
that every one can grow are likely to be poor 
crops. Those that only few can grow are 
necessarily good crops, because the few must 
learn with patience and with study how to grow 
them. 

A warm seed-bed gives corn a quick and early 
start. This seed-bed is the soil in which the 
corn is planted, To make it warm, the good 
corn-grower allows the soil to lie rather loose 
and open, so that it will dry out early in the 
spring. The land is usually plowed rather 
Shallow, in order that the surface soil may 
‘‘warm up’? quickly, particularly on the north- 
ern borders of the corn-growing areas. 

Wheat, on the other hand, is a cool-weather 
plant. Its roots remain relatively near the 
surface early in the season. The soil should be 
thoroughly compacted by repeated tilling, and 
usually coarse manure should not be plowed 
under, since it tends to make the soil too loose and 
to break the connection with the lower soil, for 
later on the wheat plant strikes its roots deeply. 
Top-dressing is usually the better practice. 
For wheat the surface soil should be worked 
down fine and firm, for the grains are small and 
they are drilled in, not planted. Corn, however, 
is planted kernel by kernel—nowadays usually 
by machinery—at a good depth, and the large 
grain pushes its way through the earth with no 
difficulty. 

One or two inches below the surface, in moist 
soil, the kernel of corn is planted. The weather 
is “‘settled.’? The air has dried out the soil 
Sufficiently to relieve it of the cold water that 
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remained from winter, or that fell in early 
spring. The warm rains of late spring settle 
through it and quicken it into life. The kernel 
swells and the young shoot arises. 

In a week or ten days the corn is ‘‘up.’’ 
The plant grows rapidly. The rains are less 
frequent. The sun is hot. The winds are 
parching dry. 
are running deep to secure 
moisture. We must save 
the moisture, for the plants 
will need all of it by and by. 
On the moisture supply 
more than on the plant-food 
depends a good crop of corn 
or of any other plant. 

How shall we save the 
moisture? Let us think 
about it for a moment. 
The earth is like a sponge; 
it holds moisture. When 
spring opens, the soil is 
saturated. It is usually 
more than full, for some of 
the water stands in puddles 
or runs away in rills. The 
roily water of early spring 
is the overflow of the satu- 
rated lands, carrying some 
of the soil with it as mud. 
The overflow is soon evaporated. Then the 
soil dries out from the top, the dry layer ever 
becoming deeper. 

Around every little particle of soil is a film 
or covering of water, so indistinguishable that 
we usually speak of it as ‘‘moisture.’’ The 
water films .make the soil ‘‘moist.’’ As the 
upper particles lose their films by evaporation 
into the air, they call on those beneath them 
for a new supply. Thus there arises an 
upward movement of water in the soil, and as 
fast as it comes into free contact with the 
atmosphere it is lost. So the soil becomes dry. 

If we place a board on the soil the water 
does not pass off freely. The earth is moist 
underneath the board, or under any other 
dense covering. A covering or mulch of sawdust 
or of ashes also saves the moisture. So does a 
covering of earth; and this covering is secured 
by loosening the surface of the soil by means of 


| Shallow-working cultivators and harrows. 


This is the object of tilling the land after the 
crop is planted—to save the moisture by spread- 
ing a mulch of loose earth between the 
atmosphere and the moist soil. The mulch 
itself may be dry, but it protects the soil 
beneath. 


The Way to Treat Weeds. 


- the old days it was supposed that the object 
of surface tillage was to kill weeds, and in 
fact many people have this idea now; but the 
best way to treat weeds is not to have them, and 
this frequent stirring of the soil prevents them 
from growing, at the same time that it saves 
the all-important moisture. It is better to save 
water that falls to us than toapply it artificially. 
No one should think of irrigating until he saves 
what he has. The good farmer first irrigates 
his land with a harrow. 

This tilling, simple as it may seem, is practi- 
cally a new development. In the old days corn, 
like other crops, was tilled chiefly to keep down 
grass and weeds. In order to accomplish this 
with the clumsy and inefficient tools, the corn 
was often planted in hills so that it could be cul- 
tivated both ways. The cultivator threw the 
earth toward the plant. Usually, also, the corn 
was hoed by hand at least once in the season, 
and often several times. 

This hoeing was necessary because the land 
could not be well fitted in the beginning by the 
old-time tools, and also because the tillage tools 
were not perfected. At the last hoeing the corn 
was finally ‘‘hilled’’ by drawing the earth 
toward the plants, to cover up the weeds and to 
prevent the plants from falling. There were 
probably other reasons for the hilling of corn 
and other crops, but the practice was mostly 
mere custom, and apparently not founded on 
principles. 

Nowadays corn is grown by “‘level culture,’’ 
and is seldom hand-hoed. The first tillage is 
often given by means of a harrow,—the ‘ ‘drag’’ 
of the Northeastern States,—the tool being 
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drawn over the fields without much reference 
to the rows of corn. The corn is only a few 
inches high at this time, and it soon straightens 
up after the harrow passes over. The harrow 
loosens the soil and kills the sprouting weeds, 
but it destroys very little of the deeper rooted 
corn. 


Where the Corn Boy Rides. 


HEN the corn is too high for harrowing, 
a sulky cultivator is used—a high-wheeled 
tool that passes over the corn and tills more 
than one row at a time. Very little corn, in 
the great corn-growing regions, is now tilled 
with tools that work only one row at a time. 
So the corn is tilled and tilled. Up and down 
the long rows the corn boy rides his sulky cul- 
tivator, stirring and stirring the surface of the 
soil to keep the life-giving moisture in its lower 
depths. His father, perhaps, hoed his corn by 
hand, and with much labor, to kill the weeds; 
but the boy has improved on the old-time prac- 
tices—the weeds do not concern him, for he is 
ahead of them, and he rides over acres where 
his father hoed over rods. 


By and by the corn is so high that the culti- | 


vator will not straddle it. By this time the 
roots have struck deep into the soil, the plants 
are established, and they are well ahead of the 
weeds. The corn-crop is “‘made’’ and the field 
‘laid by.’’ 

It is not to be tilled again. Weeds will come, 
but they must take their chances. The corn 
has the start. It overtops them. 

In the great West the Indian corn plant has 
been valued chiefly for its grain. It has been 
the general practice to ‘‘top’’ the corn at harvest 
—to save only that part of the herbage or stalk 
that stands above the ears, allowing the lower 
half or third of the plant to remain standing in 
the field. 

This is wasteful; and with the advent of the 
silo, in which the green fodder may be preserved 
in a succulent condition, the tendency is to har- 
vest all the fodder and to pay relatively less 
attention to the grain. With the great extension 
in the stock-growing industries, the fodder 
product must be more carefully conserved. 

One who rides over the prairies of the middle 
West, particularly if he comes from New Eng- 
land, will be struck with the great proportion 
of the corn plant that is left unutilized. Time 
will change all this. However, where corn is 
grown mostly for hogs, as in many parts of the 
West, the mature ears are wanted and the hard, 
dry stalks have relatively little value. 


“Flint”? and ‘ Dent.” 


HE different ideals in different parts of the 

country are well reflected in the varieties or 
races of corn. In New England the ‘‘flint’’ 
corns are mostly grown. These have hard, 
smooth kernels. The grain is usually dark 
yellow or yellow-brown, and the ears are slen- 
der. The plant is dwarf, and usually ‘“‘suckers’’ 
or sprouts from the base. The ‘‘ Yankee corn’’ 
is of this type. 

In the great corn-growing regions and in the 
South the ‘‘dent’’ corns are grown. These 
have longer grains, with a depression or dent 
in the top. The color is usually light yellow or 
white, and the ear is relatively long and thick. 
The plant reaches a greater height. 

If either of these varieties of corn is grown 
in the region in which the other thrives best, 
it tends to deteriorate or ‘‘run out’’—that is, to 
pass into the other. 

As a rule, the best corn is produced, one year 
with another, when it follows some other crop. 
This is true of all crops. Rotation is a funda- 
mental practice in good farming. In the rotation 
it is best to grow some grass or pasture crop, 
some ‘‘sowed’’ or untilled crop, as wheat or 
oats, and a hoed or tilled crop. The tilled crop 
is usually the leader or ‘‘money crop’’ of the 
series. 

In the South cotton would be the leading or 
main crop. In some other parts of the country 
potatoes would occupy this place. In still other 
regions the sowed crop takes this place, as in 
the great wheat-growing countries. A three- 
year rotation might be made by clover, corn, 
oats or barley, or spring wheat. 

In regions that are particularly well adapted 
to the growing of a particular staple crop, there 
is always a strong tendency to grow this crop too 
continuously and without rotation, to the injury 
of the soil. ; 

This has been notably the case with cotton 
and wheat. The corn-growing prairies are so 
fertile that the need of rotation is reduced, but 
the need will no doubt come in time. With the 
introduction of rotation farming more diverse 
interests arise, for there must be stock to eat the 
hay and markets found for the other products ; 
and this diversified farming is usually best for 
the welfare of any region. 


In September. 


- the crisp and cool days of September the 
corn is cut. The weeds remain, and the field 
looks ragged. 

The city man driving by laments the shift- 
lessness of the farmer ; 
concerned, for he has a silo full of fodder for 
his stock, or a crib full of ears. 

He knows that a soil that will not grow good 


but the farmer is not | 
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weeds will not grow good corn. Early in the 
season the weeds would have troubled him; late 
in the season—well, he is satisfied. They will 
decay and pass back into the land, enriching it. 
Perhaps the next year’s crop will be the better 
for their having lived. 

Yet, in the ideal corn-growing, there are few 
autumn weeds. In most of the Eastern States 
the corn-lands are relatively clean in the fall, 
because a one-horse cultivator is ran between the 
rows after the corn is so high that it will not 
pass under the sulky cultivator. In the immense 
corn-growing sections of the West it is imprac- 
ticable to give these later tillings. 

Thus is the corn-crop made. It is a simple 
matter, yet difficult because so much depends 
on doing things well and in time. Tillage is 
the important matter. It saves the moisture 
and it unlocks the plant-food in the soil. Once 
the weeds compelled us to till; now the neces- 
sity of securing a particularly good crop is the 
incentive. 

We must raise better crops than our fathers 
did. This we can do because we have better 
tools and because we know how. Horses do 
the greater part of the labor, and this is one 
reason why American agriculture is surpassing 
the European. The farmer is rapidly coming 
to be the master of his farming. 









A TRUE LOVER. 


By Florence Converse. 





E met Francois in Paris one 

winter, when we, my college 
friend, Fanny Richards, and I, 
were studying painting. We boarded in the 
Latin Quarter, in a small and very unhappy 
private family, whose quarrels were an open 
secret all up and down the staircase of the apart- 
ment-house in which they lived. 

Madame had a grievance against monsieur, 
and monsieur said that it was all the fault of 
madame, and our reticent New England souls 
were shocked and dismayed by their volubility 
and frankness. 

Francois was the son of the house, a slender, 
dark-eyed lad of ten years, gentle, old-fashioned, 
courteous, a little link of love binding together 
the dead hearts of his fatherand mother. They 
adored him, but his life was none the easier for 
that reason. 

Sometimes he would take the part of one, 
sometimes of the other ; but more often he would 
retire wearily from the war of words, and sit- 
ting in our armchair, with his chin in his hand, 
his eyes staring into the fire, would analyze for 
us, with a thoughtfulness and precision far 
beyond his years, the failings and virtues of his 
parents. And he was curiously just and gener- 
ous to both of them. 

It is needless to say that we took pains at 
such times to divert the conversation into more 
childlike and less personal channels. Miss 
Richards was a charming story-teller, and she 
usually cut short Francois’ mournful remarks 
with some tale of true love and lovers. He was 
particularly fond of old myths, and the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, or of Persephone, would 
make him forget all his own troubles, 

His manner toward Miss Richards was very 
touching. He was her little guide and shadow 
through the streets of Paris. The latter part of 
the winter he almost lived in our rooms when 
he was not at school, but he was never in the 
way. 

I can see Francois now, a slim little figure, 
in the belted blouse of the French schoolboy, 
standing silent at Miss Richards’s knee, gazing 
adoringly into her pretty face, while she and I 
discussed, in that difficult English language 
the mysteries of which Francois was just 
beginning to penetrate, the advisability of 
another new gown. 

But the winter came to an end, and Frangois, 
watching us pack our trunks, was a very sad 
little boy. 

The day before our departure, when we were 
exchanging parting gifts, his mother gave Miss 
Richards a pincushion, which she had made, 
I think, as an expression of gratitude for Miss 
Richards’s kindness to the child. 

Francois picked up the gay, scented thing, 
and held it against his cheek. 

‘*T wish I were this pincushion,”’ he said. 

‘*Why ?”’ laughed Miss Richards. - 

**Because then I should go across the great 
water and live with you always.’’ 

‘*Dear little Francois, how I shall miss you!’’ 
sighed Miss Richards, kissing the child’s wist- 
ful face. 

‘*When I am a man I shall marry you,’’ con- 
tinued the child, gravely. 

Miss Richards smiled. ‘‘But, Frangois,’’ she 
explained, ‘‘when you are a man I shall be an 
old woman, gray and wrinkled.” 

Laying his hand upon hers, and looking 
solemnly into her eyes, he said: 

‘*Mademoiselle Richards, when the presence 
of another gives such a feeling of peace in the 
heart as your presence gives to me, age matters 
| nothing.’’ 

For a moment there was silence, and then I 
heard Miss Richards say softly: 

‘*My Francois, you who know so well the 
| meaning of love must teach other men its mean- 
|ing. You must be a presence of peace in this 
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house. You must be a peacemaker. 
understand? Your place is here.’’ 
**My place is here,’’ he said, thoughtfully, 


Do you 











and then, ‘‘I see. Love must not go where 
there is already peace; it must stay in the 
unhappy places and make them peaceful.’’ 











HIS happened when Kendall Merrick and 

the other boys were old enough to have 

known better. In fact, none of his 
*‘crowd” was under sixteen, and Harry Hay 
had passed his seventeenth birthday, and was 
suspected of experimenting sometimes with his 
father’s razors. 

lf Harry had not lived at the corner of 
Talbot Street and the avenue, things might have 
turned out differently. His was a high-stoop, 
brownstone front, a big house occupied by a 
small family, and the room which was entered 
from the area, and which otherwise might have 
become a ‘‘basement dining-room,’’ was given 
over to the only son. He made it a study and 
workshop. His chums all lived in the neighbor- 
hood, and in this room they liked to gather. 

There they met as usual—but with a difference 
—on a certain mild evening in April. Gloom 
was upon the spirits of Harry Hay and Kendall 
Merrick. Harry being the host and Kendall 
the ruling spirit of the quartet, it was natural 
that their depression should affect Jim Bayne 
and Matt Willis, the other two. 

‘*Talk about their old declamation days!” 
grumbled Harty Hay, after a long silence. 
Nobody had named the subject, but Harry 
could not forget that a sudden attack of 
‘stage fright’’ had wrought disaster to 
his declamation that very day. ‘‘What 
good will they ever do me? I’m not 
going to be a lawyer!’’ 

**Same here!’’? muttered Kendall. He 
had been self-possessed enough, yet he 
had stumbled through his declamation, — 
because he had neglected to study it,— 
and the prospect of a low mark convinced 
him that the practice of oratory was a 
great mistake. 

‘*Harder for a fellow to spout, anyway, 
when he’s in front of all his friends,’’ 
Kendall added, judicially. ‘“‘A fellow 
wouldn’t care for the—the general public ; 
but when I get on the platform, and old 
Jim, here, begins to grin, I don’t want to 
declaim. I just want to come down and 
kick him. Facing a crowd of strangers, 
one wouldn’t have anything to think 
of but just to—to let her drive straight ahead.’’ 

Harry accepted this explanation with eager- 
ness. ‘‘Why, certainly,’’ he agreed. ‘‘I’ve 
got nerve enough, you know, only, as Kendall 
says, it’s awkward to show off before your own 
crowd. Far as other people are concerned, 1’d 
just as soon—er—stand on the corner and hold 
out my hat to ’em.’’ 

“Stump you to do it for just one hour!’’ 
chirped Jim Bayne. 

Harry looked at him loftily. 

‘*I never take a dare, Jim,’’ Harry answered. 
**Seems to me, though, if I make a show of 
myself for your benefit, that 1 ought to have a 
chance to laugh. Suppose you take a turn at 
playing astronomer, or something of the kind, 
and prove that you have a backbone, too?’’ 

‘*All right. But where do these two come 
in??? Jim nodded toward Matt and Kendall. 
Kendall was smiling at some recollection the 
challenge provoked. ‘‘Matt can do his ‘crazy 
bricklayer’ specialty,’’ said Kendall, promptly. 

**Yes, and you can stand here at the head of 
Talbot Street and ask everybody who passes to 
direct you to the street,’’ Matt responded. 

The four boys stared at each other. Now that 
the thing was done, they felt the seriousness of 
it. If one of them had had the moral courage 
to propose a withdrawal of all. the silly 
‘stumps, ’’ the other three would have heartily 
assented. But they did not know that, and 
any one of them would have faced almost any 
embarrassment rather than have the others 
deride him as a “‘quitter.’’ So in the end they 
solemnly arranged the order and duration of 
their respective monkey tricks, and Harry’s 
three guests went home. 

They did not go to pleasant dreams. 

Yet there was prospect of entertainment—for 
three of them, at least—when the next afternoon 
came, and they gathered close to the window 
and followed Harry with unsympathetic grins 
as he marched out of the area door. He went 
as far as the curbstone, turned to face the side- 
walk, fixed his eyes on vacancy, and extended 
his hat toward the passers-by. 

To make any explanation was forbidden him. 
He was dumb, alike before his minister, the girl 
he admired most, his teacher at the Latin 
school, the alderman for the ward, his dearest 
enemy, and the small boys who uttered cheerful 
comments and joyously contributed to his hat. 
But he bore it all bravely. Only he drew a 
long breath when his hour ended, and he dived 
back to the company of his admiring fellows. 

**Hardest six cents I ever earned,’’ he said, as 
he emptied the hat of the pennies—and various 
other things. ‘I’ll have to take the evening 
to go around explaiming—and inviting people 
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up to see Jim perform to-morrow afternoon. ’’ 

‘*Oh, say, that wasn’t in the contract !’’ cried 
Bayne, in alarm. 

‘*No, I won’t do it, Jim. You’ll find it 
tough enough without any of our contriving.’’ 

It is to be presumed Jim did. His function 
was to carry a long marine glass and deliberately 
scan every quarter of the sky; at the end of five 
minutes crossing the street and repeating the 
survey, and so to move from one to another of 
the four corners of Talbot Street and the avenue. 
When he had made his twelve astronomical 
observations and escaped into the basement, he 
turned to his friends with an air of relief that 
was not unmixed with generous concern. 

“Glad I didn’t come at the end of this 
schedule,” he said. ‘*You’ll have to get the 
police to rope off the street for you to-morrow, 
Matt. ’’ 

Fortunately it rained that next afternoon, and 
amusement-seekers found the chill discouraging. 
Yet it was evident that a good many people 
had discovered that queer doings went forward 
at the corner of Talbot Street and the avenue 
between four and five o’clock. 





As Matt soberly deposited a brick at the 


corner, and taking up 
another brick, carried it 
to the next corner, and 
so walked back and forth 
exchanging bricks, fortunate 
or thoughtful persons who 
had provided themselves 
with umbrellas watched him 
with keen delight. In spite 
of the rain, the gathering 
was sufficiently large to 
warn Kendall that he was 
likely to play his part before 
a prodigious audience. 

It was not exactly a pleas- 
ing thing to look forward 
to; Kendall was sober, not 
to say cross, at the table that 
night. 

“What ridiculous game 
are you boys carrying on up at the corner?” 
his sister Della asked. ‘‘Is it an initiation to 
a secret society ?”’ 

**No!l”? snapped Kendall. 

Mr. Merrick cast a searching glance at the 
lad’s troubled face. 

‘*Don’t do anything you’ll be sorry for, my 
boy,’’ the father said. ‘*There’s no such thing 
as harmless foolishness, you must remember. 
If it was harmless it wouldn’t be foolish.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Kendall, absently. 

He was willing to admit that there is such a 
thing as foolishness, anyway. He felt acutely 
foolish, although he masked his emotions well 
when he took his stand there at the corner of 
Talbot Street and the avenue, and lifted his hat 
to his own sister, Della, the first person to pass, 
and said gravely, ‘‘I beg your pardon, miss, 
but can you tell me the way to Talbot Street ?’’ 

“*Go along home, you silly thing!’’ answered 
Della, crossly. 

The boys at the window found this intensely 
amusing. Kendall saw them thump each 
other. But he paused only long enough to 
say, ‘*Thank you, miss,’’ and then he turned 
to propound his inquiry to the next comer. 

It seemed to the lad that all Boston was 
walking the avenue that afternoon, and that 
all the types of humanity came his way. Their 
dispositions were ‘‘various.’’ Some grinned 
and pointed ; some stared and went on in silence ; 
some apologetically explained that they, too, 
were strangers and did not know ; some laughed 
and some grew angry when he said, “Thank 
you!’’—and straightway asked his question of 
somebody else. 

Yet, busy though Kendall was, he could not 





help noting with surprise and pleasure that no 
crowd collected about him. He had expected | 


that the children at least would hang around 
and make his life'a burden. Why did they not? 

After a time he discovered that the officer on 
the beat was busy in his vicinity, in an unob- 
trusive way, ‘‘shooing’’ people along. Never 
a word to him did the patrolman speak, nor did 
he see the boy, apparently. Kendall wondered, 
but he recognized it as a friendly service, and 
was silently grateful. 

Finally, when it seemed that his hour must 
be about up, for he knew he had spoken to forty 
or fifty persons, there was a cessation of travel, 
and Kendall had leisure to mop his forehead 
and wave his hand toward the basement 
window. Then he settled his hat again, and 
prepared to address a solidly built, middle-aged 
man, with keen gray eyes, who was advancing 
upon him—looking at him, it appeared. 

‘*I beg your pardon, sir, but can you tell me 
the way to Talbot Street ?’’ 

“I’m going to send you there—by a round- 
about road,’’ was the instant reply; ‘‘you and 
your friends.’’ The gray-eyed man turned and 
beckoned Harry and Matt and Jim with a ges- 
ture which stirred their curiosity, if it did not 
control their movements. Anyway, it brought 
them from the basement. 

‘*Consider yourselves under arrest,’? were the 
amazing words that greeted them. 

‘*Wh-why —’’ Harry began. But the stran- 
ger went on: 

‘*If you go quietly, you may walk to the 
station-house in front of me. Otherwise I’ll 
call the patrol-wagon. Which shall it be?’’ 

**Guess we’ll walk,’ said Kendall. ‘‘Come 
on, fellows. Let’s see what’s in this.’’ He led 
the way across the avenue. 

**Can’t we leave word?”? Jim Bayne asked. 

**Oh, I’ll see that your fathers have a chance 
























““IF YOU GO QUIETLY, YOU MAY WALK TO 
THE STATION-HOUSE IN FRONT OF ME.” 


ORAWN BY W F. STECHER. 


to bail you out. Better move along, now, unless 
you want to collect a crowd.” 

The boys exchanged gloomy glances and took 
up the line of march. A crowd, or any spec- 
tator, was the last thing they wanted to see. 
That was why Kendall took the cross streets, 
where they were least likely to meet friends. 
That was why Jim muttered, ‘‘Good thing that 
officer, whoever he is, isn’t in uniform !’’ 

Yet, even with fortune favoring to this extent, 
it was not a pleasant walk, and it ended in an 
unpleasant place. The open door at the head 
of the steps and under the red lantern leered an 
invitation they would have been glad to disre- 
gard; but their escort waved them through, and 
into the guard-room of the police-station. 

A uniformed officer lolling at a desk behind a 
railing sprang to attention, and the doorman 
came forward, jingling his bunch of keys. 

**Book them,”’ said the boys’ captor. 

He stood at one side while the sergeant wrote 
down their names and addresses and put away 
in envelopes the ‘‘ valuables,’’? mainly pen- 
knives, which the doorman found in their 
pockets. The boys did not see significant glances 
pass. They took it very seriously when the 
officer at the desk finally inquired, ‘‘What’s 
the charge, captain ?’’ 

The captain, the author of their troubles, 
looked the lads over. 

‘*‘Sauntering and loitering’ against these 
three,’ he answered. ‘‘This fellow Hay has 
been begging on the street. Perhaps you might 
put him down ‘vagrancy.’ ”’ 

“If you’re going to call him a vagrant, you 
can call me another,’’? Kendall said. 

**Same here,’’ said Matt. 

**Me, too,’’ added Jim. 

‘**Well, make all four ‘sauntering,’’’ decided 














the captain. ‘*‘Lock them up till it’s time to 
send them over to the city prison,’’ he ordered. 

The doorman led the way to the rear of the 
room, down an iron stairway, along a stone- 
paved corridor lighted by grated windows. Some 
of the cells at the right of the corridor were 
already occupied. A sharp-faced fellow flattened 
himself against the door of one and gaped 
inquisitively. ‘‘Say, cully, what are yous in 
for ?’’ he asked. 

The boys made no answer, and the doorman 
took no heed. He was painfully deliberate in 
his movements. He took them to the end of 
the corridor, then back again, glancing in at 
every open door; but somehow he found no cell 
that seemed to fit. 

‘*Harrigan!’’ came a hail from the stairway. 

**Yes, captain.”’ 

‘*Fetch those boys back here.’ The door- 
man smothered a smile and waved them up the 
stairs again. 

**Put them in my room,’’ the captain said. 
‘*T want to talk to them, if I get time.’’ 

Now a settee in the captain’s room was better 
than a cell in the basement, but the boys were 
in no mood to weigh comparative advantages. 
They found very little to say to each other; 
and as for the captain, he seemed to forget them 
entirely. Once or twice he went out to the 
guard-room. From time to time officers came in 
and conferred with him. Twenty minutes 
passed thus, a long twenty minutes. 

‘*By the way, what do you fellows call your 
gang?’’ the captain asked suddenly, glancing 
toward them. 

‘*We aren’t a gang—we don’t belong to any 
gang!’’ declared Kendall, angrily. 

‘*No? When tenement-house lads of your size 
set out to amuse themselves at the expense of 
the public, we call it a gang. And the boys 
generally give themselves a name—‘the Whyos,’ 
or the ‘Broken Bottles,’ or the like. But lL 
suppose,’’ the captain added, absently, as if to 
himself, “‘these fellows who have good homes 
would act different in some respects. Probably 
they hold themselves above the poor fellows who 
don’t know any better.’ 

Then the captain fell to his work again. 
But after a few moments more, ‘‘Is Reddy the 
Laugher a friend of yours?’’ he brusquely 
demanded. 

The mystified lads shook their heads. 

“* Curious!’’ the captain muttered. ‘‘ His 
specialty is doing ridiculous things on the street, 
gathering a jolly crowd,’’ he explained. 
“People are not very watchful when 
they’re being amused. When they get 
to having a fine time, fairly splitting 
their sides at Reddy’s antics, Reddy’s 
partners quietly pick their pockets. So 
you see we’re suspicious of people 
who play the fool in public places.’’ 

The boys glared. But the captain 
calmly addressed and sealed a number 
of envelopes before he condescended 
once more to notice them. Then he 
looked toward Kendall. 

‘*Your father and I are old friends, 
Merrick,’’ the captain said. ‘‘He’s 
one of the best men I know. I’d like 
to be easy with his son. Suppose you 
tell me all about this business ?’’ 

Partly on the strength of that invita- 
tion, mainly because of urgent nudges 
from his comrades, Kendall told the 
whole story. The captain’s lips did 
not smile at it, but it did seem that 
his eyes twinkled. When it was 
ended, he came from behind his desk 
and took a chair near the boys. 

‘* *Stumps’ are rather silly, don’t you 
think ?’’ the captain suggested. ‘‘I never knew 
a boy to stump another boy to do something 
useful—say, go and earn a dollar, or saw a cord 
of wood, or memorize three pages of the Latin 
grammar. Did you? Odd, isn’t it? 

‘*Now from my standpoint your performance 
was dangerous as well as silly, because, when 
a crowd collects, you never know what it may 
do. At the very least, as I hinted, it plays 
into the hands of pickpockets. A very little 
thing turns it into a mob sometimes. 

**Then again, you boys took personal risks 
that a sensible man doesn’t covet. Suppose, 
Merrick, that you’d put your conundrum to 
some fellow who had been drinking. Then you 
turned and asked the same question of somebody 
else. Suppose the drunken man took that as 
an insult, and knocked you down, and these 
other fellows pitched in, and so on. Where 
would it all end? 

**And suppose again that some cranky police- 
man had come along while you were playing 
your pranks—some officer whose dinner hadn’t 
agreed with him.’’ This time the captain did 
smile, and the boys took hope. ‘‘You might 
have stayed in a cell overnight and gone to the 
police court in the morning. Probably the judge 
would discharge you. But there’s no fun and 
no glory in making oneself conspicuous for fool- 
ishness. Our business is to help take care of 
the people who are fools by nature; but I don’t 
see any reason why your kind of boys should 
try to crowd into that class and make needless 
work for us! Do you? Going to do it again?’’ 

**No, sir,” said Kendall, very sincerely ; and 
the others chimed assent. 

**All right, then. Go home and tell your 


fathers all you’ve been doing these last few 
days, and what I’ve said to you. And here’s 
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something to remember: never put yourself 
before the public unless it’s to try to do some- 
thing that’s worth while. If you follow that 
rule, you’}] never have to go to Talbot Street by 
way of a police-station.’’ 

Then the captain gave Kendall a special 
message for Mr. Merrick, shook hands with all 
four, and ushering them into the guard-room, 
reclaimed their property from the desk sergeant, 
who grinned at them in a friendly fashion and 
said he was glad they did not like that hotel. 
And the boys went down the steps and turned 
toward the avenue, silent under the weight of 
large and unaccustomed and sober thoughts. 

“*You’re late, Kendall,”’ said Della, as he 
entered the dining-room at home. 

**T’ve been talking with Captain Sanborn,’’ 
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Kendall answered, glancing at his father. Mr. 
Merrick smiled. 

**Who’s he?’”’ Della asked. 

‘*He’s a friend of father’s. He wanted me 
to tell you, father, that that lodge committee 
will meet Tuesday night instead of Monday.’’ 

Mr. Merrick only nodded. But there was 
something in his face that, as Kendall gazed, 
changed a suspicion into a certainty. 

“I’m glad you asked him to—to talk with 
me—with us,’’ Kendall added, suddenly. 
‘* *T wasn’t very pleasant at first, but I tell 
you it’ll do us good!’’ 

Mr. Merrick did not admit or deny the action 
Kendall attributed to him. But as Della went 
into the kitchen the father and son looked into 
each other’s eyes, and shook hands. 
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By ArthuréGMcfarlane 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER EIGHT. 


HE next morning they were racing swiftly 
southward. It was the twenty-eighth of 
July. This might seem to be making 

pretty close connections, but they were giving 
themselves four days in which to travel the 
ninety odd miles, and considering that they now 
had the current with them, they thought they 
ought to make the run in three. The weighing, 
moreover, did not take place until the first of 
August, and although they did not know much 
law, they were sure that if they arrived at any 
time before six o’clock that last afternoon, they 
must be allowed to compete. So that gave them 
another twenty-four hours. 

Indeed, whatever anxiety they gave them- 
selves was rather over the present risks their 
hives were running. For not only had these 
increased enormously in weight, but they stood 
so high in the stern-seats that they were like 
trunks on end; and it took two swarming-sheets 
apiece to muffle them. But both boats were of 
a good, deep build, and had inch keels for 
steadiness. As long as the boys kept off the 
river in rough weather, there was every chance 
of their bringing their honey down intact. A 
wind, too, if it were behind them and blew 
evenly, would be rather a help than a danger. 

But as it was, they asked for no help of wind, 
for they were going with the stream, and their 
arms and shoulders were much stronger than they 
had been five weeks before. They went down 
the lake in four-mile sprints. Although they 
pulled ashore for two hours in the middle of the 
day, to get out of the fiercest blaze of the noon- 
tide sun, three o’clock found them once more in 
the Wantebec. By sundown they were well 
into the reservation, and they could have gone 
farther had they not decided that it would be 
the part of wisdom to camp several miles above 
the village, and run by the Indians before dawn 
the next morning. 

Thus by nine of the day following they were 
beyond the possibility of molestation, although 
not yet out of the demesne of ‘‘Ninny’’ Nog- 
gins. 

With a vague hope that they might be able 
to induce the strange creature to come home 
with them, they kept a constant lookout for him. 
Yet they saw nothing of him, and it was with 
a real regret that they felt themselves leaving 
him farther and farther behind. Probably, 
though, he was happier where he was. 

That noon, when they were resting three miles 
below the ‘‘Old Shanties,’’ an ugly head wind 
came up and compelled them to camp for the 
rest of the day. 

They had something else, too, to think about, 
for now they were not only racing to arrive 
before ‘‘weighing day,’’ but also to get home 
before their supplies were exhausted. 

The next morning was cloudy and cool. 
Although they were once more in the land of 
delaying portages, and had to keep an eye 
always upon their map, by midday they had 
given a passing salute to the ‘‘spruce men,’’ 
and were making Loon Chute. But at noon 
there came up another head wind. 

The whole day following was one of such 
storm and rain as they had not had in all the 
five weeks before. Far from being able to con- 
tinue their journey, they could hardly leave 
their tents. And that day was the thirty-first 
of July! 

They had something less than one day left in 
which to make the last thirty miles; and this 
did not include Half Mile Carry, which in itself 
was equivalent to eight miles. Unless the wind 
favored them, there was no hope. 

They started long before sunrise, and rowed 
for all that was in them. The sky was over- 
cast, and although that made for coolness, it 
held over them its threat of bad weather. They 
reached the foot of Half Mile Carry by twelve 
o’clock. Then, with no other luncheon than a 
tea-pail full of saltless cold porridge, they started 
down Eleven Mile Lake. 

; In the first hour, almost before they knew 
it, a breeze was blowing behind them. The 
two hives acted as sails, and within fifteen 
minutes their pace had increased by half. If 











that wind held, they had still a 
fighting chance of winning. 

At about five o’clock they 
swung round Mill Bend turn. 
The afternoon sun was dropping 
down in a big, peaceful glow 
that dazzled their eyes. 

But outlined on the bridge, and 
coming down from the Gravel 
Road, they could see a long, 
straggling procession. They did 
not need to be told what it was. 
That day honey weighings must 
have taken place all over the 
county. But the scientific and 
professional beekeepers, who 
alone stood any real chance of 
winning, were all in the neigh- 
borhood of the town. And out 
on the Gravel Road was ‘‘The 
Apiaries,’’ Hayley’s place. 

When the first of the crowd on 
the bridge caught sight of them a “ 
shout ran down the whole pro- 
cession. It was evident that the 
boys had long been looked for. 


in the midst of the crowd. He was stroking his 
bristly jaw, and smiling with scornful triumph. 

Then, with the secretary beside him, the 
president prepared to check off ; and with puffing 
smokers his assistants began. First they lifted 
the doctor’s hive to the wharf, and removed the 
four supers as fast as they could drive the bees 
on down into the body of the swarm. 


lifted on to the platform of the scales. The 
uncapping-knife slipped swiftly over those 
| thousands of white honey-cells, and the first four 
combs were lowered into the catches of the 
| ‘*fans.’* Then Billy McGillian began te turn 
| the crank, and the warm honey whirled forth 
|and ran down into the bottom of the extractor. 
| The other four combs followed, were in their 
turn lifted empty and feather-light back into the 
super again, and the second weighing was made. 
The president and secretary quickly made their 
subtractions: ‘‘ Fifty-three and one-half!’’ 

The crowd cheered. Fora top super that was 
a ‘‘whaler’’! If they all showed up in pro- 
portion ! 

The second weighed fifty-seven. Another 
cheer went up. If the other two only maintained 










’RAH FOR MARTIN TUTTLE AND 
HIS BOY JOHNNY!”’ 


The first super—it had been the top one—was | 
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back his figgers? What did he want to go off to 
| Chicago just now for, anyway? It was him 
weighed the one I took off before the boys started 
—and he must have weighed for the doctor, too. 
What do you think the bees were doin’ the first 
two weeks of June? But I’ve got his card with 
| the figgers on me!’’ 

Mr. Tuttle began to fumble almost tremu- 
lously for it. ‘‘And so you—you forgot that first 
one altogether, did you?”’ He addressed Jack 
with a smile. 

Wholly and utterly had he, and all the others, 
too, forgotten it! Those weeks of fishing and 
exploring, of-Indians and Ninny Noggins, of 
"lunge and lynx and mound-hidden relics, had 
| completely choked up the channels of their 
| memory. 

The extracting of the home basswood the 
| night before their departure, which had enabled 
them to start with empty supers; the weighing 
| before Vice-President Denison, and the memo- 
| randa their fathers had taken as carefully as 
| the filing of a deed—it had gone altogether from 
|them! A month ago it would have seemed as 
| easy for them to have forgotten that they were 
going up the Wantebec. 

But they remembered now; and Mr. Tuttle 
had found his bit of dog-eared pasteboard. 
‘*That super weighed fifty-five and one-half !’’ 
He shrilled the amount in high defiance. 
‘“*What did the 
other four go?’’ 

The answering 
‘“*Two hundred 
and nineteen and 
one-quarter! ’’ 
came from the 
crowd in unison. 
Then they gath- 
ered about him. 
“Oh, you’re way 
ahead! You win 
all right, Marty! 
You’re fifty 
ahead! ’Rah for 
Martin Tuttle and 
his boy Johnny !’’ 

***Rah, ’rah, 
’rah, ’rah!’’ Billy 
McGillian was 
hammering the 
extractor till it 
boomed like a 
Chinese gong. 

In the middle of 
the pandemonium 


Still shouting, everybody started on a run for | the same average, there was a safe margin for | the doctor, wondering but beaming, entered. 


the lumber wharves. 

‘*Hayley ain’t got a sure thing yet!’’ cried 
Billy McGillian. ‘‘lt looks as if the boys had 
four ‘supers’ apiece, too!’’ 

The skiffs pulled in amid a wild confusion of 
laughter, whistles and broken greetings. 

‘*We’re in time, aren’t we?’’ panted Jack. 

The president of the Beekeepers’ Association 
came out to them. ‘“‘ Well, blessme! But you’re 
in time, all right. Yes, you surely are!’’ 

As Bud jumped from his bow seat to the 
wharf stringer, Mr. Harrison came through the 
crowd, caught his son’s hand, and clapped him 
on the shoulder. ‘‘My, my, but you’re all as 
black as Indians!’’ 

Bud’s father was the only one there, though. 
‘‘Here, some of you youngsters,’’ said Billy 
McGillian, ‘‘chase up into town and get the 
doctor and Judge Emmett and Mr. Tuttle. Tell 
them their boys are all alive, and in it yet!’’ 

The president was looking at the muffled 
hives in the boats, and from them up the wharf 
road to his democrat wagon, in which were the 
official scales, the extractor, honey-buckets, 
smokers, veils and honey-knives. 

‘“‘No use waiting!’’ shouted the crowd. 
‘‘Now’s the time! Put ’em right on!’’ 

**Well,’’ said the president, ‘‘for my part, I’m 
ready enough.’’ He turned to the secretary- 
treasurer. ‘‘What do you say, McHale?’’ 

‘I’m ready, too.’’ 

‘“‘And you boys—do you want it settled 
right now ?’’ 

Their faces were answer enough. 

**Very well, then. But how about an extract- 
ing-shed? Job,’’—he pointed at the old 
‘‘lumber-jack,’’—‘‘are you willing to turn your 
boat-house into one, for the general good of the 
community ?’” 

‘Sure, Iam! Charley, you stir your stumps 
and get that there plankin’ out of the way, so 
that them back doors can be closed !’’ 

Forthwith, encouraged by another approving 
shout from the crowd, they went to work. 
The weighing would be a comparatively simple 
matter. Only super honey would be counted, 
and it was therefore only necessary to take each 
super in turn, blow a little smoke on the bees 
that clung to it, and brush them off, weigh the 
super, ‘‘uncap’’ and extract the big combs, and 
putting them all back into the super again, 
weigh the whole once more. 

The president’s assistants were still all with 
him. They had put on gloves and veils, and 
were looking to him for orders. Getting out his 
memorandum-book, he made a_ preliminary 
speech, informing the boys, and rehearsing to 
all and sundry, that so far Mr. Hayley of The 
Apiaries, with two hundred and twenty-one and 
one-half, was not only thirty pounds ahead of 
all competitors, but was also almost fifteen 
pounds ahead of the best previous record in the 
county. Hayley stood there—by himself even 





the doctor. 

But the third added only forty-eight and one- 
quarter. From it that eight-pound comb for 
Ninny Noggins had been taken. Everybody 
was now counting: ‘‘One hundred and fifty- 
eight and three-quarters.’ The boys were still 
sixty-three behind Hayley’s two hundred and 
twenty-one and one-half. 

The fourth weighed fifty-seven and one-half. 

There was a dead silence. Hayley’s lips 
widened in his grin of triumph, but he said 
nothing. No one said anything. Judge 
Emmett came in just at that moment, grasped 
Frank’s hand, was told of the result, and glared 
at the master of The Apiaries. But he, too, 
had nothing to say. 

The Tuttle hive was still to be weighed, and 
the president’s helpers were already at work on 
it. 

The first super weighed fifty-two and one- 
quarter, the second fifty-eight. This was 
hopeful. They started on the third. 

There was hardly any sound but the mellow 
whiz of the extractor and the clicking of the 
pencils. 
and one-half, bringing the total up to one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine and three-quarters. Here 
was going to be a winner, anyway! Only fifty- 
two were needed from the last! 

The assistants seemed an hour putting those 
combs through. And once more there were only 
seven, for from that last super Ninny Noggins 
had had the second part of his reward. The 
stray bees buzzing angrily in the rafters only 
made the silence of the crowd more noticeable. 
Every few minutes somebody was stung by one 
of those enraged pursuers ; but a subdued whistle 
was all the victim permitted himself. 

Again the empty combs came from the ex- 
tractor, were put back into the super, and the 
last weighing was made. The president and 
the secretary hastily made their final subtrac- 
tions: ‘‘ Forty-nine and one-half !’’ 

It was only by the barest two pounds, but 
Hayley had won once more. 

The silence had broken into a tumult of angry 
comments when Mr. Tuttle came in through 
the crowded doorway. 

There was silence again, for all knew how 
sore would be his disappointment. 

**Your boy’s brought down your honey all 
right, Martin,’’ said the president, ‘ ‘and they’ ve 
all done well. But the weighing leaves Hayley 
just a couple of pounds better.’”’ 

Tuttle stared at Jack. In his stress of feeling 


helplessly at the empty supers. 

did you fill ?’’ 
** All four.’’ 
**All four ! 

of basswood ?’’ 
‘* Five ?”? 


And Hayley can beat five supers 








‘*Why, of course, five! Hasn’t Denison sent 


That third super weighed fifty-nine | 


He started to give Bert a properly paternal 
| greeting, but for such displays of affection 
Bert plainly had no mind just then. ‘‘Dad,’’ 
|he shouted, jumping up and down with ex- 
| citement, ‘‘what did our first super weigh ?’’ 

| **What’s that? The first super?” 

He felt for his note-book. The crowd was 
again suddenly silent. They had heard only 
| the half of it. They waited, hardly breathing, 
| for the rest. 
| “That first super? Let me see. Yes, here it 
is.’ He read off the memorandum like an 
| auctioneer repeating a bid: ‘‘ Fifty-nine pounds 
| and three-quarters !’’ 

The crowd figured it out. Then there rose a 
shout: ‘‘T'wo hundred and seventy-six to the 
doctor! Hayley’s beaten again !’’ 

Hayley stood aloof, choked with anger, 
| glowering, and opening and closing his mouth, 
| but unable to find utterance. 

But the award had not yet been made. A 
dozen pencils had figured it up—two hundred 
and seventy-six for the doctor, and two 
hundred and seventy-four and three-quarters 
for Mr. Tuttle. 

The president rubbed his ear in a kind of 
genial desperation, glancing now at the one and 
now at the other. It was plain—and all the 
crowd felt it—that flatly to declare Doctor 
Gordon the winner was no fit and adequate 
way to settle it at all. 

Finally the president had the proper inspira- 
tion. 

**Doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘and you, Mr. Tuttle, 
between your boys and their young friends 
here, you’ve both brought in a weight of honey 
that, for single hives, is a third more than 
anything that has ever been reached in this 
county before. The difference of a pound and 
a quarter of honey on nearly three hundred 
pounds is an amount I can’t see at all. It might 
be made up by a heavier ‘foundation,’ by the 
uncapping-knife, by one crookedly built comb, 
| or by any one of a dozen little accidents the best 





beeman in the world couldn’t foresee and con- 
|trol. Now if the association is with me,—and 
I think it will be,—I’m going to declare this 
competition a tie, with special mention of both 
| contesting parties, and twenty-five dollars to 
each of them.’’ 

The crowd set up a tumultuous roar. The 
boys and their fathers all beamed in one wide, 
kindred smile. 

| ‘*And,’’ went on the president, ‘‘while I’m 
not advising the members of this association to 


he had hardly greeted him. Then he looked | take their hives up the Wantebec as a strictly 
‘*How many | financial venture, it’s very evident that these 


young gentlemen have had a pretty satisfactory 
trip.’’ 

And the four boys, gazing from one another to 
the pile of empty supers, and then out to those 
preciously laden skiffs, believed that they had. 


THE END. 














































































































CURRENT TOPICS. 
ews comes from Washington that the Decla- 
ration of Independence is fading out,—not 
the principles of the Declaration, but the ink,— 
and hereafter it is to be kept in the dark. 
Unfading ink is a difficult thing to make. If 
Jefferson had used a typewriter for writing, 
the ink would have faded out long years ago. 
he Netherlands has a queen, but it was not 
until last month that the kingdom had its 
first woman lawyer. She passed the necessary 
examinations at Rotterdam, and is now qualified 
to practise in the courts. Let us hope that she 
will be as successful in winning her cases as 
she has been in establishing a new precedent in 
Holland. os 
| \ pcapng-v to the culinary art is to be erected 
in the heart of the market district of Paris. 
It will bear a portrait in bas-relief of Vatel, 
the famous cook of Louis XIV., who com- 
mitted suicide because the fish for a royal 
dinner did not arrive in time. Around the 
base will be figures of butchers, fishwives, 
poultrymen and others. A most appropriate 
inscription for the monument would be that 
suggested for the tomb of the English cook: 
‘* Peace to his hashes. ’’ 
“ Co spirit?’ of a commendable kind 
seems to have been shown in a small 
Eastern city. A capitalist erected, near the 
college campus, a handsome dormitory, intended 
exclusively for rich students who could afford 
to pay for luxuries and attendance. But the 
collegians who patronized the place lost prestige, 
and it soon became evident that the capitalist 
had made a bad investment. Social exclusive- 
ness and vulgar display belong in Vanity Fair, 
not in a democracy of learning. 
‘* ive thousand Greeks in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, will not be without influence upon 
the peasantry of Greece,”’ suggests the Chris- 
tian Register. Turks, Egyptians, Arabs and 
other back ward races have representatives among 
us, and even these cannot remain unaffected by 
‘‘modern improvements’’ or fail to transmit to 
their native lands some of the inspiration they 
gain here. When the alien vexes us most, let 
us dwell upon such sustaining thoughts. If 
America is to be the leaven that leaveneth the 
whole lump, we can afford to be proudly 
patient. 


| preen go to Europe to see Westminster 
Abbey. Europeans come to America to 
see Niagara Falls and the Yellowstone Park. 
The President, after spending two weeks in 
the park, remarked that it was singular that 
more Europeans than Americans visited it. He 
hoped to see Americans appreciating the attrac- 
tions of their own country. His hope will be 
realized, but there will still remain thousands, 
if not millions, who fail to find anything beau- 
tiful in their own village or their own county, 
but fancy that only things at a distance have 
the power of enchantment. 


nternational yacht-racing has its humorous 
aspects. There will be a contest this year, 
as there have been many in other years, 
between an American and a British boat; yet 
the three American yachts, Reliance, Consti- 
tution and Columbia, one of which will be 
chosen to defend the cup, are all to be provided 
with sails made by a famous British sail- 
maker, and the blocks and light spars of the 
British challenger were made in this country. 
“Of what nationality are you?’’ asked the 
mistress of the new maid. ‘Sure it’s Frinch 
I am!’’ was the indignant reply. 
| pesca bishop is organizing the young 
people of his chureh, in an informal 
fashion, into a ‘‘Memory Guild, for learning 
the best hymns.’’ He prints the correct text of 
each hymn he chooses, outlines its teaching, 
and tells something about the author. Let his 
selections be good or bad, he has hit upon a 
helpful plan. The favorite hymns, standard in 
all the churches, have literary merit as well as 
devotional value. Minds and hearts must be 
the richer for the possession of these little 
classics, which have survived because they 
uttered common experiences and universal 
hopes. ‘e 


Oar regulations, approved by Secretary 
Shaw last month, provide that no foreign- 
born mosquitoes shall be admitted to the United 
States. This is a novel and universally accept- 
able law restricting immigration. All ships 
coming from yellow-fever ports must be so 
thoroughly fumigated as to kill every mosquito, 
and if there are any passengers on board suffer- 
ing from yellow or malarial fever, they must 
be covered with netting so that no mosquitoes 
may have access to them. The regulations 
restricting the immigration of mosquitoes could 
be supplemented by equally stringent rules for 
the destruction of the native product. 
R psi when the bicycle is supposed to be losing 
something of its popularity in older coun- 
tries—or rather countries where the bicycle is 
older—it is beginning to gain in China. The 
United States consul at Niuchwang has lately 
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made a report upon the increase in the use of 
the wheel in China, with suggestions for 
American manufacturers. Simplicity and 
strength are the great requisites. Dust-proof 
bearings, a cushion or other spring frame, 
solid or non-puncturable tires and extra large 
spokes with strong threads—these are the 
qualities desired. If they are furnished, nickel- 
plating and other ornamentation may be 
omitted. The consul says such a wheel as this 
could be sold by thousands in China. It 
could doubtless be sold by the hundred thousand 
in America also. 


[" the interest of both history and romance, 
let us hope the South will not forget to plan 
for that significant tricentennial she might 
celebrate four years from this week. Let her 
recall that on May 23, 1607, the colonists sent 
out by the London Company made at James- 
town, Virginia, the first permanent English 
settlement in the United States; that at James- 
town met in 1619 the first legislative body 
that ever assembled in America; that the 
privileges of the young colony were embodied 
in a written constitution, the first to be pos- 
sessed upon these shores. Capt. John Smith 
was associated with Jamestown, too. Poca- 
hontas, long beloved of youth, there earned her 
halo. Here is provocation for oratory, poetry, 
musie and general rejoicing. Even a people 
somewhat surfeited with centennials would feel 
like rising to such an occasion. 
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ITS OWN REWARD. 


The search itself a glory brings, 
Though foiled so oft, that seeks the soul of things. 
£, C. Stedman. 
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THE NEW IMMIGRATION LAW. 


nglish newspapers have recently been com- 

E plaining about the large number of unde- 

sirable immigrants who have been flocking 

to London from the Continent. It was in 

response to similar complaint in the United 

States that Congress amended the immigration 
law last winter. 

The new act goes into effect next month. 
Then every immigrant will be asked, among 
other things, whether he is an anarchist or 
believes in the overthrow of the government of 
the United States or any other government by 
force, or believes in the assassination of public 
officials. If he does believe in these things, he 
will be sent back to the port from which 
he sailed. Since anarchists are usually proud 
of their belief, this new restriction in the law 
will at least tend to keep them out. Even if 
the anarchist perjures himself, he may be 
deported at any time within two years after 
his arrival, if it is proved that he is an anarchist. 

The new law will have little effect upon 
immigration for the current fiscal year, ending 
July ist. But even if it had gone into effect 
on its passage, March 3d, it would not have 
reduced by many thousands the total number of 
immigrants for the year. The steamship com- 
panies have an inspection of their own in 
Europe, as they have to return at their own 
expense any immigrants who are rejected when 
they arrive. It is known in Europe as well as 
here that the law is intended to keep out only 
the small percentage of undesirable immigrants, 
rather than the great majority of honest and 
thrifty people who are seeking to make homes 
for themselves here. 

The United States this year seems unusually 
attractive to home-seekers, for in the nine 
months ending April ist about five hundred 
thousand of them had come, and it is estimated 
that the total for the twelve months will not 
fall far short of eight hundred thousand. The 
largest number in any previous year was seven 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand in 1882. 
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THE QUEST FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


or many hundred years manufacturers and 

craftsmen of various kinds guarded the 

secrets of their trade as if success depended 

upon keeping competitors ignorant of their 

methods. Monopoly of trade was sought through 
monopoly of knowledge. 

The day of the trade secret has passed, 
although there are some survivals where manu- 
facturers are not content with the short monopoly 
that the patent system gives to them. In its 
place has dawned the day of trade conferences, 
in which men discuss processes of manufacture 
and methods of sale. 

Last winter a committee of Englishmen 
engaged in various trades visited the United 
States to study American methods. The Ameri- 
can factories were opened to them, and all 
information which they sought was given freely. 
They reported the result of their investigations 
last month. A company of German agricultural 
experts is now in this country studying American 
farming methods, in the hope that they may 
improve agricultural conditions at home. 

It is only in recent years that Europeans have 
begun to study America, but Americans have 
been learning from Europe for a long time. 
The consular service, greatly improved in recent 
years, has supplied much information to Ameri- 
can producers. 

Men engaged in distinctively intellectual oceu- 
pations have long recognized the necessity of 





getting together to compare notes and to talk 
over the things in which they had a common 
interest. The conferences of ministers and the 
medical associations are good examples of the 
practice. Although there have been boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce for years, 
the trade conference in its present form is a 
recent product. It is the result of the broader 
education of the world which has made men 
dissatisfied until they have learned all there is 
to know about the thing in which they are 
interested, whether it be the manufacture of 
locomotives, the raising of beets or the origin 


of Greek roots. 
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ANGEL VISITS. 


The angels come, and go, the Messengers of God! 
Nor, though they fade from us, do they depart. 
R. H. Stoddard. 
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WOMEN AND “NEW VOTERS.” 


pril 19th, the anniversary of the Battle of 

A Lexington, is ‘‘ Patriots’ day’’ in Massa- 

chusetts. On that Sunday afternoon there 

was held in Faneuil Hall a meeting to which 

were invited all the young men of Boston who, 

at the last election, voted, or at the next election 
will vote, for the first time. 

Several hundred ‘‘new voters’? assembled. 
The Mayor. of Boston, a Democrat, presided 
and gave them welcome, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, a Republican, made 
one of the principal speeches. Other speakers 
were a Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest and a 
Protestant minister. There was no hint of 
partizanship, sectarianism or race prejudice in 
any address, nor was it to be expected; for the 
purpose of the meeting was to point out the civic 
duties that rest upon all conscientious men. 

The air is filled just now with rumors of 
political corruption, but here was an inspiring 
reminder that politics need not be scandalous. 
Here were advisers who have earned the right 
to advise, holding up high ideals and urging 
watchfulness, energy, independence and honesty 
in the service of our country. The young voters 
listened gladly to such men, and the impression 
made was deep and we hope abiding. 

A fact to be emphasized is that this meeting, so 
befitting Patriots’ day, was planned by an asso- 
ciation of which a woman is president. Such a 
meeting could be organized in almost any com- 
munity; most appropriately, perhaps, by a 
woman’s club, since no suspicion of a selfish 
aim could then attach to it. It should be held, 
too, on some historic anniversary, which would 
lend its own dignity to the occasion. 

We cannot better honor the memory of the 
patriot fathers than by promoting patriotism, 
and no influence is more potent for good citi- 
zenship than that of patriotic mothers and 


daughters. 
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THE HOME SPEECH. 


© parents who have the means to buy 
decent cle#hes would allow a son or 
daughter to go out in search of a position 
without seeing to it that he or she is neatly 
dressed. Appearances count for much, and 


clothes and a clean face are so obvious that they | 


are usually well attended to. 

Manners come next. They should come first, 
it may be; but, not to quarrel about that, they 
generally get some attention in the final instruc- 
tions, if it is nothing more than ‘‘Now mind 
your manners, Jimmy, and be polite to the 
gentleman. ’’ 

There still remains one other thing,—we are 
now considering appearances, not character,— 
and that is the speech of the applicant, the 
language in which he states his case and answers 
questions. Here it is that many a boy or girl 
undoes all that neat clothes, clean hands and an 
acceptable deference have accomplished. 

** Are your parents living ?’’ 

‘*Nope—er—that is, not both of ’em ain’t. 
I got a mother, but I ain’t got no father.’’ 
Indeed, he does not get any farther, because 
the prospective employer does not want a boy 
from a home where such language is used. 

This may be an unjust way to look at it. In 
particular cases it would be very unjust, for 
gentle, correct speech is no guarantee of morals 
or intelligence or industry; but in the long run 
it is just. One who meets a stranger, about 
whom he has had opportunity to learn little or 
nothing, can hardly avoid judging him somewhat 
by his manner of speaking; and it is in the 
home, in the ordinary course of daily life and 
conversation, that habits of speech are learned 
and become fixed. 

In some families the trouble is, of course, 
lack of early advantages. Here the only remedy 
is the resolve that the children shall have those 
advantages. But more often the blame must 
be laid to carelessness and slipshod manners in 
speech. A little thought, a little attention 
here will count for much. 


® © 
STILL WITH US. 


0 rapid and so general has been the devel- 
S opment of the automobile that it can 

hardly have escaped the attention of the 
most unobservant. Country roadsides and city 
streets alike reécho the toot of the horn, and 
during the past winter the enthusiasm crystal- 
lized in great exhibitions, at which several 














hundred different styles of vehicles were dis- 
played. 

The half-fledged philosopher has seized the 
opportunity to make predictions. He has seen 
the horse fading from the landscape in the train 


of the vanished buffalo. He has watched his 
disappearance from the city and his gradual 
withdrawal from the near-by villages, and has 
found him lingering at last only in the remote 
fastnesses of mountain farms or tethered for 
exhibition purposes in the sawdust arena of the 
circus. 

Unfortunately for the philosopher, the auto- 
mobile-shows of the winter have been followed, 
in several of the large cities, by horse-shows, 
the attendance on which throws a somewhat 
different light on the position of our good old 
four-footed servant and friend. The lists of 
entries have been longer than ever and the 
classes as well-filled and representative. Crowds 
of society people have filled the boxes, and other 
crowds, quite as interested and much more 
interesting, have stood all day about the judging 
ring. A beautiful horse or a skilful rider has 
not failed to win instant applause, and no one 
who has visited one of these horse-shows has 
come away with any feeling that he ought to go 
out to the stable before dark and take a last loving 
look at old Dobbin before he becomes extinct. 

No; the horse has been with us since— 
indeed, long before—the days of ‘‘the horse- 
taming Greeks,’’ and for a hundred or two 
generations to come it will not be necessary to 
preserve him in alcohol. 


* © 


THE COTTAGE LADY. 


Fm of the finest families of England in the last 
century was that of the famous Gurneys of 
Earlham, one of whom was the beloved Elizabeth 
Fry, another the wife of Fowell Buxton, and two 
others ministers among the Friends. All of them, 
brothers and sisters alike, were deeply interested 
in the great reforms of the day. There was 
another Gurney, however, a cousin, whose life, in 
its brave and self-forgetful endurance, was the 
most heroic of all. This was Anna Gurney of 
Keswick, known as the “Cottage Lady.” Her 
story is told in Hare’s “Gurneys of Earlham.” 

When only a child, Anna Gurney had been 
stricken with paralysis, which left her so helplessly 
crippled that she never moved without mechanical 
aid. Denied active life, she immediately turned to 
books, and studied so eagerly that her tutor could 
scarcely keep pace with her. Greek and Latin 
came first, then Hebrew, then modern languages. 
With indomitable energy she even travelled to 
Rome and Athens, an undertaking whose magni- 
tude we, in these days, can scarcely conceive. 

On her return, she threw herself eagerly into 
the life at home. She became the “providence’’ 
of the whole countryside, looked after the poor 
and kept in touch with the children, who, wher- 
ever she went, were always attracted to her. 

Not content with this, she carried on a large 

issi y correspond , and helped her cousin, 
Fowell Buxton, in his work. She was so bright 
and so full of enthusiasm that no one in her 
pr could r ber the affliction that she 
forgot. The body might be prisoned, but the soul 
knew the freedom of the universe. The cottage 
where she and a beloved cousin lived was a house 








| of life in all the widest meaning of the word. 


But not yet had she discovered all her work. 
She lived near the sea, and the frequent wrecks 
along the coast were constantly in her thought. 
There were no life-savers in those days, but soon 
on this Norfolk coast there was one—a woman 
who could not walk a step. With her own money 
she bought a life-saving apparatus, and in times 
of danger had herself wheeled down to the 
beach and directed the reseue. Her knowledge of 
languages proved now to be an important part 
of her equipment; many a shipwrecked sailor felt 
courage come back to his heart at the sound of his 
mother tongue. Each one she helped as his need 
demanded, and sent back to his home. 

When at last her long life-imprisonment was 
over, two thousand people followed to the grave, 
but the little worn-out body was borne by fisher- 
men alone. It was their right, and none denied 
them. 
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“DO, RE, MI, FA, SOL, LA, SI, DO!” 

he old-fashioned singing-school ought to have 
a historian before it is forgotten. It was the 

delight of New England country life for thirty or 

forty years. It gave to the love of good music 

an impetus which is felt yet, and it doubtless 

discovered scores of voices which finally found 

their way to the great capitals of the world. 

How simple it all was, and how pleasant! The 
teacher went from village to village, usually with 
his own horse and sleigh, and was a welcome guest 
at one house after another among his patrons. 
Sometimes he carried in his pung a melodeon, 
with a mysterious arrangement of folding legs and 
pedals. Sometimes he was a master of a violin. 
More often, however, the only musical instrument 
at his command was a tuning-fork, whose “B-z-z- 
z-zz’’ was the delight of the small children. At 
“early candle-lighting” the singers began to gather 
at the schoolhouse or the meeting-house. A 
popular teacher would often have a hundred 
pupils, and these, with a fee of two dollars for 
twenty-four lessons, gave him what was in those 
days a generous income for his winter’s work. 

The singing-book was usually suitable for use 
in church choirs, and enriched with exercises for 
sight-reading in the introduction. These collec- 
tions had quaint names—“The Boston Academy,” 
“The Sacred Lyre,” “The Modern Harp,” “The 
Diapason” and “‘The Shawm” were some of them. 
Lowell Mason’s compositions were the most 
popular, and deservedly so. 

The prime object of the singing-school was to 
learn to read music, and that end was painfully 
pursued. The modern phrases about “tone- 
production” and “voice-placing’’ were unknown. 
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To be able to sing at sight a difficult anthem or 
part-song was the aim of each school—and a very 
useful accomplishment it was, as any leader of a 
large modern choir, distracted by the inability of 
his chorus to sing new music, will testify. 

The lamps lighted,—many of them brought in 
the hands of the singers,—the work of the evening 
began. First, there was a vigorous attack on 
“Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do!” A large chart 
was used, or the blackboard was utilized, and 
seales, arpeggios and “skips” were practised in 
various keys, until the teacher was satisfied. 
Then began the real joy of the evening. This 
ranged all the way from a round, like “Scotland’s 
Burning,” to a hymn-tune with the dolorous 
harmony of “China”; from a dashing anthem like 
“Speed Away,” to an oratorio chorus like “He 
Watching Over Israel.” 

Of course the finest effects were not achieved, 
but the freshness of the voices, the enthusiasm of 
the singers and the conscientious persistence 
of the teacher accomplished wonders. When the 
evening concluded with “Praise God from Whom 
all blessings flow” all the singers felt more or less 
clearly that it had been good for them to be there, 
and that they had had a glimpse into a new region 
where beauty reigned, and the heavy cares of the 
workaday world melted before the touch of art. 

Then came the exciting moment when one and 
another of the group of bashful boys at the door 
plucked up courage to “go home” with the gir! of 
his choice. The white fields and the starlight and 
the encircling hills made a setting for many a 
romance —and the evening begun with music 
often ended in love. A love so framed was pretty 
sure to be a wholesome one. The parting on the 
stone step in the frosty air was as sweet a sorrow 
as that of Romeo and Juliet under Italian skies— 
and far more likely to end in happy, useful lives. 
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GREATER THAN ORATORY. 


[" his delightful reminiscences, some chapters 
of which have been published in the At/antic 
Monthly, Mr. J.T. Trowbridge gives an account of 
Emerson as an orator. The account is especially 
interesting just now, for the twenty-fifth of this 
month is the centenary of Emerson’s birth. 
Emerson was no orator. He had not the 
brilliancy and finish of Everett. He was not 
witty and familiar like Beecher, he did not speak 
with inspired passion like Kossuth, and he lacked 
the splendid variety of Wendell Phillips. But he 
had a fine baritone voice, broad and cultivated, 
just right for his grave and epigrammatic wisdom. 
Prof. Lewis Monroe, the teacher of elocution, 
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in his turn to Burleigh a bride as fair as her 


predecessor, but of quite different station and | 


experience. She was Miss Poyntz, a famous 
London beauty, whose charms brought her so 
many suitors that it became a family jest to 
inquire, when the mail was brought in and 
distributed during breakfast-time, “Where is 
Isabella’s proposal?” 

It was this beautiful woman whose blonde 
loveliness and sweet disposition called forth from 
one of her loyal household retainers, to whom she 
seemed too exquisite to be wholly of this common 
world, a tribute intended to be complimentary, 
which might be taken as the reverse of compli- 
mentary by one who did not know the lady and 
the blunderer. 

“How noble and good is Lady Exeter!” a guest 
of the house had exclaimed, when some kind act 
of the hostess had been accidentally revealed. 

“Yes,” assented the retainer, with enthusiasm, 
“T never look at her ladyship without saying to 
myself, ‘That is a fallen angel!’”’ 
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A WOMAN WHO RULED. 


— Bismarck’s wife was noteworthy for her 
executive ability and for her independence. 
The princess attached little value to articles of 
luxury, unless they were connected in her memory 
with some distinct trait of human kindness. In 
writing of her in “Personal Reminiscences of 
Prince Bismarck,” Mr. Whitman says that in her 
unceasing care for her family and her guests the 
princess showed to what extent a wife, a mother, 
a mistress of a household can sacrifice her own 
convenience in identifying herself with the wants 
and wishes of others. 


No general in command could survey a battle- 
field more completely than Princess Bismarck 
controlled a dinner-table. She was in supreme 
command and overlooked everything. There was 
at times something not far from heroic in this, 
seeing that she was often hardly able to keep 
awake. There she would sit, not touching a 
morsel. : 

Yet in spite of her suffering from asthma, at 
times scarcely able to draw a breath, her eye 
was everywhere, ae ministering, seeing 
that everybody was attended to and satisfied. 

If the conversation at table turned on a fresh 
delicacy of the season, or a new dish, or the 
predilection expressed by a guest, the chances 
were that one or the other would make its appear- 
ance the next day. While at table she would 
whisper a few words to one ofher servants to give 
a message to the cook to add some item to the 
very dinner in progress. 

Nor was it only from a desire to humor the taste 
of her husband that Princess Bismarck showed 
such vigilance in controlling the wheels of the 
domestic machinery. All her household, domestic 


said to Mr. Trowbridge, as they walked away | servants included, were the objects of her constant 
| solicitude. 


together from one of Emerson’s lectures: 

“Those tones cannot be taught; they are possible 
only to him who can fill them with the same energy 
of spirit; it is the soul that creates the voice.” 

That was it. The spirit made the great speaker, 
even though he lacked the histrionic skill of the 
orator. In the expression of ethical thought, in 
downright moral vehemence, Mr. Trowbridge says 
that Emerson was unequaled. 

Mr. Trowbridge recalls a night when Emerson 
thrilled an immense audience in Tremont Temple 
in Boston. It was in the days of the Kansas 
Free State War. Rufus Choate, with his brilliant 
and cynical analysis, had brushed away the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
which he spoke of contemptuously as “glittering 
generalities.” 

Emerson quoted the phrase. Then, after a 
moment’s pause he hurled to the remotest benches 
these words, like ringing javelins: 

“They do glitter! They have a rigit to glitter!” 

The concentrated power of that no orator could 
have surpassed. 
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OLD-TIME TIPPING. 


he tipping habit is bad enough everywhere, 
and is worse in Europe than here. In the 
eighteenth century it was a greater evil than it is 


now. A writer in the Cornhill Magazine tells | 


some stories to illustrate the old condition of 
things. 

In Edinburgh in 1766 the Society of Clerks 
enacted that all servants should be forbidden to 
take tips and members be forbidden to give them. 
This example was followed by other clubs and 
societies. To-day there is the rule in most clubs 
against feeing the servants. 

An eccentric Irish gentleman, Lord Taaffe, used 
to attend his guests to the door, and if they offered 
any money to the servants who were lined up with 
the guests’ baggage, the host would say, “If you 
give, give it me, for it was I that did buy the 
dinner.”’ 

A well-known colonel, while sitting at dinner, 
inquired the names of the host’s servants. “For,” 
said he, “I cannot pay them for such a good 
dinner, but I should like to remember them in my 
will.” 

Another eccentric gentleman, after patiently 
redeeming his hat, sword, cane and cloak, to the 
very bottom of his purse, turned to the two 
remaining servants who were waiting obsequi- 
ously, each with a glove, and said, affably, ““Keep 
those. I will not trouble to buy them back. 
They are old and not worth a shilling.” 
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TWO BRIDES OF BURLEIGH. 


Bp in his well-known ballad, “The Lord 
of Burleigh,” relates in charming verse the 
delightful story of the real courtship of the tenth 
Earl of Exeter and the lovely bride whom he won 
while she was ignorant of his rank and wealth, 
and brought to rule over his great estate of 
Burleigh—“Burleigh-house by Stamford-town.”’ 

His countess was indeed a simple village maiden 
from Bolas in Shropshire; and her name was 
Sarah Hoggins—a name which the art of even the 
great poet laureate was unequal to enshrining in 
verse. He discreetly left nameless the heroine of 
his ballad ; and after all it is much more important, 
as well as pleasing, to know 

That she grew a noble lady, 
And the people loved her much. 
The son of this romantic couple brought home 
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COUNTERFEITERS’ CONSCIENCE. 


illiam P. Hazen, formerly chief of the United 
States secret service, recently said, in 
conversation with the Washington correspondent 
of the Baltimore Herald, that it is apparently an 


impossibility for a man to make a perfect counter- 


feit coin or note. 


It is certain, he said, that a perfect counterfeit 
has never been e, and, strange as it ma 
seem, with all the will and endeavor in the worl 
counterfeiters have never turned out a perfect 
job, although they get many details of the bill or 
coin to perfection. 

Some power seems to gain possession of these 
criminals at a crucial moment and render their 
art vain. Even the most expert engravers, and it 


of course is well known that some of the best have | 


gone into the counterfeiting business, cannot turn 
out in their counterfeit work the perfect results 
which they can readil get in legitimate work. 
With counterfeit bonds it is the same as with 
notes or coins. 

The real reason for this I have never been able 
to fathom. It may be psychic. The criminals 
themselves, so far as I have ever talked with 
them, have indicated to me that they believe it is 
conscience which balks them. 

t is not, however, always by reason of a defect 
that a counterfeit is detected. Sometimes suspi- 
cion is raised merely by an indefinable impression 
on the part of a treasury or bank employé that a 
bill or coin does not look or feel just right, and 
then examination discloses the fatal error in the 
bogus money. 
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POETIC IRONY. 


he celebrated Norwegian poet, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, observed his seventieth birthday 
last December. The occasion brought forth many 
stories about him, among them this one, which the 
Argonaut repeats : 

Once some one asked him at what moment in 
his life he had taken the greatest pleasure in 
knowing that he was a poet. 

“It was when a Canee from the Right [the 
conservative party of the Norwegian Storthin , or 
Parliament] came to my house and smashed all 
the windows. When they had thus attacked me, 
and were starting to go away, they felt they ought 
to sing something, and so they struck up, ‘Yes, we 
love this land of ours.’ 

“They couldn’t do anything else. They had to 
sing the song of the man whom they had attacked.” 
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THROUGH THE CRACKS. 


hen the celebrated divine, Edward Irving, 
was on a preaching tour in Scotland, two 
Dumfries men of decided opinions went to hear 
him. When they left the hall one said to the 
other: 
“Well, Willie, what do you think?” 
“Oh,” said the other, contemptuously, “the 
man’s cracked!” 
The first speaker laid a quiet hand on his 
shoulder. 
“Will,” said he, “‘you’ll often see a light peeping 
through a crack.” 
& © 


THE WAY SHE IDENTIFIED THEM. 


ne of the most eccentric characters of old 
Nantucket was Eliza Ann McCleave. She 
kept a museum, where she lectured to the specta- 
tors. 
One day, pointing to two small figures, she said: 
“Now, friends, take notice of these figures; one 
is Cesar, the other Brutus. I’ve forgotten which 
i me Mary Lizzie, tell me which of these got 
slewed.” . 
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PLAY ERV 
D CHILD 


“B eannie 
D Ewing 


he ward was bright with 
flowers; the nurse was kind, 
The little patient’s day had 
brought no pain, 
Yet wistful thoughts hummed in 
her restless mind 
Their sad refrain. 









A short while since, a bit of 
history’s page, 
In bonny velvet coat and silken 
hose, 
Her childish form had figured on the stage 
In speech and pose. 


And though her part was not the merriest 
(For, with a comrade, by the painted “Tower,” 
She played the royal lad who rated best 

Dark Richard’s power), 


She loved it, for her stage-foe was her friend, 
A man unspoiled by honors, not afraid 
With merry word and manner to unbend 

To this small maid. 


Now illness hung upon her; all was changed ; 
For the tall scenes were beds in ordered row; 
For the bright crescent where the footlights 
ranged, 
One jet, turned low. 


Her hero often came to cheer her day 

With kindly chatter of a new-conned part: 

“Beau Brummel”—for the dandy, quaintly gay, 
Was near his heart. 


Her dearest wish, to have the story true, 

To see him play the fop and strut and prate, 

Grew as her body weakened, till she knew 
She wished too late. 


And she was thinking now in weariness 

How, at one coming, she had told him so, 

And how she longed to see the giddy dress 
And famous Beau. 


A knock; he entered; pulled a smile to suit 
Her plaintive need; flung off his wrappings good, 
And there, tricked out with splendor, head and 


foot, 
Beau Brummel stood! 


Oh, the proud moment! What a ruddy spot 
Grew in her ashen cheek and claimed a share, 
Next to a dimple that had long forgot 

To nestle there! 


He spoke his lines, with smirk and mincing tread, 
And never rapter audience had he 
Than that sole listener on the narrow bed” 

That shook with glee. 


My gentle artist! dear to rich and high, 

Who lent your genius all an afternoon 

To prank and flutter for a childish eye 
Which darkened svon, 


Great heart, had never bravo risen glad 
From those more brilliant throngs that met your 
play, 
But this one child’s weak laughter—you had had 
Your triumph-day! 
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JOHN WESLEY’S QUARREL. 
J* Wesley once had 





a disagreement with 

Joseph Bradford, his 
travelling companion of 
many years, and they 
agreed to part. They 
retired for the night, each 
firm in his determination, 
and each doubtless deplor- 
ing in his heart the sepa- 
ration soon to follow between two friends who 
had been so devoted and mutually helpful. In 
the morning Wesley asked Bradford if he had 
considered during the night their agreement to 
part. 

**Yes, sir,’’ said Bradford. 

. **And must we part?’’ inquired Wesley. 

** Please yourself, sir,’’ said Bradford, grimly. 

‘*But will you not ask my pardon?’’ de- 
manded Wesley. 

“eo, Ge.” 

**You won’t?’’ 

**No, sir.’’ 

‘*In that case,’’ said Wesley, gently, ‘‘I 
must ask yours.’’ 

It was not the ending which Bradford had 
anticipated. .A moment he hesitated, and then, 
breaking into tears, he followed Wesley’s ex- 
ample, and forgave and was forgiven. 

It might almost be laid down as a safe rule 
where there has been a quarrel: ‘‘If the other 
man will not ask your forgiveness, ask his.” 
It is frequently astonishing to find that the other 
man also has a grievance, real or imaginary; 
and it is beautiful to see how often he will 
forget it if the first concession is made to him. 

We pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors,’’? but many a man remains unfor- 
given because he is unforgiving. Life is too 
short and friends are too precious to justify one 
in cherishing anger or resentment. Even if 
the wrong appears to us to be wholly on the 
other side, something may be conceded for 
love’s sake. 

It is Christ’s teaching that the man who 
brings his offering to God and remembers that 
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his brother hath aught against him shall leave 
his gift before the altar, and go and be recon- 
ciled to his brother, and then offer his gift. 
Worship of God is so joined to love toward men 
that the forgiving man is sure to be the forgiven 
man. 
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CATCHING WILD ELEPHANTS. 


rom the time when the world was made, 
F dusty elephant herds may have come in 

winter to the Chittagong jungles. Ancient 
kings of Hind, writes Stephen French Whitman 
in Everybody’s Magazine, took them in pitfalls, 
and used them in war, or as symbols of their rank 
and power in peace. The English, looking with 
Western eyes at the great, powerful, docile 
beasts, saw that they were good to bear the guns 
and stores of their army into places where men 
alone could not take them; so they, too, began 
to trap them in stockades. 


The Indian government made an_ elephant 
——- that grew with the years. Men were 
well paid to study the ways of elephants, the best 
methods of taking and keeping them. India was 
dotted with depots for training them, headquarters 
for men like Petersen Sahib. This man, the first 
great elephant-catcher, reduced the process of 
capturing them to a science. taking not one or 
two but fifty at a coup—a herd — ete. 

After a herd is trapped, tamed e ee have 
their part to play in tying up their wild brethren. 
The attack by the tame beasts is sudden, rou 
and disconcerting. They have been trained in 

y a dusty combat, and have learned how to 
conquer unscientific frenzy by system. Workin 
in pairs, they drive at the huddled herd to brea 
it up, to single out solitary victims and hold them 
until they are tied. 

Here are two tame elephants that have got one 
big, terrified beast between them. They shunt 
him dexterously from his fellows and wedge him 
against a tree, one on each side of him. The 
noosers slip down over the tame elephants’ tails, 
and while the beasts with blunted tusks jolt the 
breath out of their captive, the men with trailing 
ropes a bravely among the massive, scuffling 
feet. While one may write it, loops are about the 
wild one’s hind legs and fast to the tree trunk. 
At once the trained beasts draw apart, their 
drivers dashing dust derisively into the amazed, 
enraged prisoner’s weeping eyes. Leaving him to 


| strain and bellow uselessly, the noosers mount; 


the drivers turn back into the mélée for another. 
The clamorous work s on and the herd is 
fettered, beast by beast, in the heart of its own 


jungle. 

en the sun has set and the last great knot is 
tied, order comes from chaos with the clearing of 
the battle-cloud. They are all safe, fettered and 
shamed, jungle kings naked and in bonds before 
these little folk with the master minds. 

The ——— under the swinging gun-cases 
and the lighted lamp in the tent. Smoking sleepily, 
= to the report of Nur Ali, who says: 

“The tethered herd is in the best shape. The 
koomeriahs, the king’s beasts, have all but stopped 
fighting against fate already. Because they are 
kingly beasts they may be taken to the river 
between the tame ones to bathe. Then men may 
be set beside them to fan them with palms all day, 
and sing to them and break them to the presence 
of men. All of the captives have had sugar-cane, 
as was ordered. In five days, then, when all the 
elephants have worn themselves out, it will be 
possible, Allah =n to tie the new ones to our 
own beasts and start the march back.” 


® 


A WOMAN WHO COULD SHOOT. 


story told in the New York Evening Post by 
A the wife of a factor of the Hudson Bay fur- 
trading company shows that ability to do 
a thing well sometimes makes the actual doing 
unnecessary. The woman had been brought up 
in the post, where her father was chief factor, and 
like all the children and women had learned to 
use firearms with ease and accuracy. 


My father and the men had gone away to a 
conference with the Indians, who had been hostile 
for some time, she says. They had left orders not 
to open the gates of the fort. 

It was a blistering day and the water in the 
stockade grew warm. So it was suggested that 
some one go to the river and get a fresh pailful. 
My aunt agreed to go, and marched out alone with 
a pail in one hand and a rifle in the other. 

e stood behind the loopholes of the closed 
gate, saw her disappear down the bank, come up 
again with a dripping pail of fresh water, and set 
it down as if torest. She had barely icked it up 
again when she stopped abruptly, gazing straight 
at the hi asses on the right of the path 
between herself and the fort. All eyes at the 
loopholes turned in that direction, too; and there, 
stealing through the grasses with their war- 
feathers and war-paint on, we saw two youn 
marauding warriors oo bent on mischief. 
They evidently knew that the men were all out 
and only women in the fort. 

We could not possibly shoot in my aunt’s defense 
without great risk of hittingher. If we unfastened 
the gate, one of the Indians could easily have 
forced an entrance while the other stopped her. 

But my aunt, instead of rushing in, set down 
the pail. She looked again where the Indians had 
now risen boldly up directly under a solitary tree. 

On the topmost branch of that tree sat a 
“whisky-jack”—a bird of the poy Seeniiy which is 
common round camps in the Northern woods. 

uick as a flash she aimed her rifle, “picked off” 
that jay as coolly as if she had been at target- 
practice, and then, as calmly lifting the pail of 
water, came slowly to the gate, where we received 
her with open arms. 

As for the Indians—well, there was a flourish of 

easy shoulders through the long grass and the 

wo braves had disappeared. 
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A TOUCH OF SENTIMENT. 


r. Finnegan had been ill all winter and was 

just getting about. It had been hard for 

Mrs. Finnegan, who had to take in washing. 

Fortunately the family was small in number and 

well grown. As Mr. Finnegan began to get his 

strength back he tried to help his wife, who let 

him stir about a little and then sent him again to 

his chair, where he was allowed to smoke one 
pipe every three hours. 


“°Tis long between smokes,” said Mr. Finnegan. 

“Tis good to see you enjoy them,” said Mrs. 
Finnegan. 

“You must let me help you wid the clothes,” he 
said, one morning, as the basket grew to a heaping 
white mound. 

“Sit still where ye are, Jim, dear.” 

“Annyway, I can put up the line.” 

“If ye like. ’Tis a fine day, and ’twill not hort 
ye to stay out a minute. But put on yer hat.” 

She watched him through the window as he 
pulled the line taut and tied it round the top of the 
post. He seemed very active, and she was glad. 

When he came in he had a good red spot in his 








cheek, and he hoisted ore end of the basket as far 
as the door with a great show of vigor. 

Mrs. Finnegan hung a table-cloth on the line, 

ushed down the ay ~ so they straddled the rope 
ard, then stooped for another mouthful of pins 
and a bed-spread. Soon that flap in the wind. 

When she had filled the line down one length 
and back on the next turn, it slipped, and the 
white clothes lay in the mud. 

Mrs. Finne turned quickly and looked 
through the kitchen window. Mr. Finnegan sat 
with his feet on the table, looking the other way. 
With a few quick sweeps of her bare arms Mrs. 
Finnegan pulled the clothes off the line, rolled 
them up and put them in a pile on the side of the 
basket away from the house. Then she strun 
the line again, knotted it hard, and hung the res 
of the clothes from the basket. 

The soiled clothes she flattened artfully into the 
bottom of the basket, and taking it up lightly went 
into the house and slid the basket under the table. 

“Jim, dear, will ye go in the room while I sweep 
up here, and ye needn’t come back, ’cause I’ll be 
cookin’ dinner by ’n’ by, and I’ll have the winders 
open.” 

“How are the clothes?” asked Mr. Finnegan. 
“Fine!” said Mrs. Finnegan. 





right visions in the vines I see,— 
The green buds glistening; 
And voices in the vales to me 
Are messages of Spring: 


And oftentimes in dreams I think 
To look and see her pass, 

Leaving behind the dewy, pink 
Flower-footprints in the grass. 


But no, these are uncertain signs 
And tantalizing tales,— 

These sudden visions in the vines,— 
These voices in the vales. 


Spring likes to tease me with a leaf 
And song and then depart,— 

One glimpse of her,—but all too brief 
To satisfy my heart. 


It is her own fantastic way,— 
Elusive to the last! 

But there will come a morn in May 
When I shall hold her fast: 


A morn when doors are open thrown 
And fragrance fills the room,— 

A breath that is Spring’s very own! 
The lilac is in bloom! 


* ¢ 


UNLUCKY DAYS. 


ost people have had at one time or another 
M an experience of those “unlucky days” 
when everything seems to go wrong; when 
we fail to see things in their true proportions; 
when the right word seems never to come to mind, 
and social disaster is almost unavoidable. A 
writer in Harper’s Bazar describes such a day in 
her own experience: 


A friend of mine had the trading-stamp habit, 
and with misplaced pride told me of the rug she 
had bought with stamps representing about a 
hundred dollars’ worth of somewhat forced shop- 
ping. 1 went to see her one day when a sirocco 
of misfortune was blowing about me, having 
actually gone calling in a desperate attempt to 
escape my fate. 

Seeing a red and blue rug, rather sharply out of 
keeping with her other things, I inquired, with 
every agreeable intention, whether that was the 
rug she had bought at the five-and-ten-cent store. 

was in a similar gloomy penumbra that 
another friend moved when he found himself at 
an evening gathering of some sort and saw, at the 
other end of the long parlors, a lady whom he 
knew. There were two of these ladies in the 
same family, closely resembling each other; but 
they were mother and daughter. My friend 
studied the situation for some time, and catching 
the lady’s eye before he was quite master of his 
recollections, rushed up to her with impetuous 
cordiality and exclaimed : 

“Why, how a do, Mrs. ——? Do youknow, 
at the other end of the room I actually thought 
you_were your own daughter!” 

“Sir,” said the lady, with freezing dignity, “I 
am the daughter!” 


® © 


THE GRAYS AND THE BROWNS. 


woman, known to the Central Park police- 
A men as “the squirrel lady,” has had a dozen 
apartment-houses put up in the park for 
the use of squirrels which have hitherto been 
living “from hand to mouth.” The New York 
World gives this amusing account of the house- 
warming incident to the first occupation of one of 
the dwellings: 


Two gray squirrels collected sticks and grass, 
and moved into a top fiat, taking their new 
furniture with them. There they were _prob- 
ably igre oy 3 their belongings when an English 
sparrow and his little brown wife took the jan- 
itor’s tenement on the first floor. 

The squirrels came out and watched the new 
ay from the safe distance of their old nest in 
he same tree, and when the janitor went out 
foraging for food, they returned. For a minute all 
was still. Then there was a chattering and chir 
ing inside the house. One of the squirrels, pro 
ab y Mrs. Gray, bounded out and sat, screaming 
and scolding, on a limb. The squirrel within 
continued the altercation. 

In porhape a minute he appeared at the door 
with the —= wife, whom he threw out most 
ungallantly. 

e fell about four feet before she caught her 
wings. Then she flew away to a spot where 
others of the Sparrow Janitors’ Union were 
picking thistle seeds, and in a little while she 
returned with reénforcements. 

In the meantime the janitor had_ returned. 
There was a noise like the scratching of dry sticks 
on the floor; then he, was hurled out through 
the little door, as his wife had been. He looked 
ruffied and angry. 

The irate Gray family observed him from the 
front steps. The sparrows chattered madly, and 
a dozen or so flew 4 to the house, and began 
pecking at the squirrels. But the Grays held their 
own. 

After a while the Grays retired inside the house, 
and all was still. Then the janitor and his friends 
began carrying up grass and sticks, to stop the 








door. 


They were driven away by the tenants, 
and at last accounts the janitor and his friends 
were holding a mass-meeting in the top of a tree. 


* © 


A SENTIMENTAL SONG. 


he silliness of the titles sometimes given to 
sentimental songs is amusingly described in 
the Philadelphia Ledger. One day a well- 
dressed man of gentlemanly appearance walked 
into the music department of the Congressional 
Library in Washington and asked to see the 
catalogue. There was only one clerk in the 
department at that time—a young woman. She 
showed the man where the catalogue was, and he 
began to turn it over. After a while she stepped 
up and said, pleasantly: 


“Can I help you to find what you want? Is 
there any part cular piece of music you are 
looking for?” . 

“<Pm ~ My Dear, but I’m Obliged to Say 
No,’ ” he said. 

he young woman was startled and indignant. 
She could hardly believe her ears, but as the man 
did not look up from the catalogue she began to 
think that she must have misunderstood him. She 
waited a moment, and as he neither took his eyes 
from the page before him nor ——e again, she 
cleared her throat rather nervously, and said: 

“Perhaps | can helpyou. Did you say you were 
looking for —— I can assist you to find ?” 

“« ‘Pm se My Dear, but I’m Obliged to Say 
No,’ ” he replied again. 

The girl decided at once that he was a madman. 
With a beating heart she watched him out of the 
corner of her eye while he shuffled the leaves of 
the catalogue. But she resolved brave. 
She walked resolutely over to him and said, 
steadily but pleasantly: 

“What is the title of the music you are looking 

“Why, I just told you. ‘I’m Sorry, ef Dear, 
but ’'m Ob ged to Say No,’ ” he said, looking u 
with an air of surprise. “I suppose I could find it 
easily enough if I knew either the composer’s 
name or the publisher’s. This catalogue is a little 
intricate, and perhaps you can help me to find my 
war through it.” 

hen the girl turned to the catalogue, and tried 

to hide her confusion and amusement by the 

energy with which she threw herself into the 
search. 

® & 


REUNITED. 


traveller in the mountain region of Kentucky 

A found himself one day in need of a piece of 

rope to mend a broken harness. He was at 

the summit of a hill, and had passed the last lonely 
house half an hour before, far below. 


As he stood patting his horse and conmitering 
his situation, a lank, forlorn-looking man appearec 
from the woods at one side of the road. 

“T suppose you haven’t such a thing as a piece 
of rope up here with you?” asked the traveller. 
‘Where do you live? Anywhere near?” 

“I’m — right here for now,” said the man, 
slowly, “and I’ve got no occasion for rope nor 
nothing, reper. You can likely get a piece 
down at the Widder Granger’s. I'll look after yer 
animal whilst you go for it. But don’t you call 
her the Widder Granger, ’cause she ain’t, —., 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the puzzled 
traveller. 

“Well,” said the mountaineer, “I just call her 
that on account of her husband’s having left her.’ 

“Oh, I see,” said the traveller. “Did it happen 
long ago?” 

“Happened ’bout three hours ago,” said the 
man, seriously. “She nagged him, till finally he 
"lowed he’d sheer off from her and be alone the 
rest of his days, and he did so.” 

“Can’t it be patched up between them ?” inquired 
the traveller. 

“Mought be,” admitted the hermit, “and then 
again it mought not.” 

uddenly he straightened himself and his lean 
countenance took on a look of stern resolution. 

“You go along down and ask her for a piece 0’ 
rope,” he said, ve O “and you tell her you saw 
Jim Granger up on the top, and he told you she 
was a powerful good cook and the smartest woman 
in Kentuck, and he was feeling so mighty mean 
he ‘lowed he might be coming home before night; 
but don’t you let a word out o’ yer mouth about 
widders, nor yet widderers, stranger!” 
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A TEACHER TAUGHT. 


octor Vaughan, for many years head master 
at Harrow, once had an amusing encounter 
with a small boy who carried off the hon- 
ors of the occasion. Mr. Herman Merivale, in 
“Bar, Stage and Platform,” relates the story, and 
says the incident greatly pleased Doctor Vaughan. 
A frightened_child named Dodd was brought 
before tor Vaughan, charged with some dire 
scholastic offense. 
“What is your name?” asked the master, with 
due severity. 
“Dodd, sir,” answered the trembling boy. 
“Dodd! Bo you spell it with one d, or with 


“Yes, sir, three,” stammered the boy. 

The doctor put his head upon the desk, covered 
it with his hands a moment, and then dismissed 
the dangerous criminal with a warning. 

He said afterward, “I could no more have pun- 
ished that boy than I could have flown. Nobody 
before ever gave me such a lesson in spelling.” 


* © 


THE PANGS OF HUNGER. 


“good healthy appetite” in children is a 
thing to be desired; but there are family 
records of boys who eat and eat until 

their elders, looking on, feel actual alarm. The 
Philadelphia Record tells this story of ten-year-old 
Robert, who was taken into town to spend the day 
with his grandmother: 

At the dinner-table he ate himself into a state of 
great satisfaction, while his relatives stared in 
wonder. At last he was actually forbidden to eat 
any more. On the way home he pulled something 
from his pocket and began gnawing it. 

“What is that?” asked his mother. 

“It’s only dog-biscuit,” said Robert, apologet- 


oa 
“Where did you get it?” 

“Well,” said Robert, ‘I knew I should be hungry 
before I got home, so I took it away from Fido.” 


*® © 


A LIVELY OCCUPATION. 
© one unfamiliar with country nomenclature 
the question asked by the young man in 
the Philadelphia Press might not seem 
wholly unnatural. 
“And were on never in the country during the 
season of husking-bees, Mr. 8.?” asked the young 


a 
“No. The idea! How do you husk a bee, 
anyway ?” 
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m2) an My 
(By chur}e 
Knock at the door of a little white house, 


I wonder who lives mside ,_ 


Litt the latch with a cautious hand 
Or somebody 'll turn the key. 


Mp s\( 
Miva Ss 


at a-window brighi; 


Now dont you try to hide! 


~# 


Then walk in thro the dors ajar, 
But dont you stay to tea, 


For the little white dogs that live inside 
Might gobble you up, you see. 








Ruth could hardly wait till her mother 
came, bringing a box with a note on top. 

The note said, ‘‘Dear Ruthie, we all 
wish you could be here. We hope we can 
make it ‘next best’ for you. Your mother 
said you could have what we send now, if 
you’d do just as she told you about eating 
the things. We know you will.’’ Then 
all the girls had signed their names. 

In the box were some lovely nut-butter 
sandwiches, a tumbler of currant jelly and 
another of quince preserve, a bottle of 
grape juice, and some very pretty little 
fancy cakes and crackers. 


a little of the jelly and one of the cakes. 

She had scarcely finished when the bell 
rang again. 

‘“‘Why, mama! Something more?’’ ex- 
claimed Ruth. 

This time there was a smaller box, but 
inside was a little glass dish full of Nea- 
politan ice-cream, pink, brown and white, 
which looked very delicious. ‘‘You are 
to have yours first, Ruthie,’’ the girls had 
written. ‘‘We are playing games, and 
shall eat ours by and by.’’ 

Ruth took a long time to enjoy the 
cream. ‘‘May I sit up until nine to- 
night?”’ she asked. ‘‘I feel well now.’’ 


at half past eight, dear. We want you to 
keep well. There will be some of your 
good time left for to-morrow, you know.’’ 
‘‘Why did you tell Hannah?’’ asked 
Ruth. Mama only laughed. 
In a little while the bell at mama’s 
collar tinkled again. 


First there was a souvenir Japanese napkin | 
with all the girls’ names written on it. | 
Next there was a set of ‘‘patchwork’’ | 
pictures, and these were very droll. One 
had an elephant’s head and trunk, a 
duck’s body and a boy’s feet, with skates 
onthem. Ruth knew how the girls turned | 








THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


By Katherine Bell Tippetts. 


music lesson for to-morrow, mother !’’ 
said Frances, coming in from school. 
‘*T am sure I can never do it.’’ 

‘*What is it, dear?’’ asked Mrs. Gray. 

‘*Why, she wishes us to listen to some fowl, 
bird or insect, and then write down the sounds 
it makes on the notes we think they belong.’’ 

“Oh, music of nature,’ said Mrs. Gray. 
‘‘What a delightful study !’’ 

‘*But I haven’t anything to study!’’ said 
Frances, in despair. ‘‘Ruth Gilbert has a 
canary and Emily Wood some hens, but I— 
not even a fly these cool days.’’ 

That evening it was so chilly that Frances 
helped bring wood to build a fire in the fireplace 
in the sitting-room. 

“I shall be marked zero in my music 
to-morrow,’’ she said, as she knelt in front of 
the cheerful blaze. 

Just then a chi-r-p, chi-r-p came faintly from 
the hearth. 

**It’s a cricket!’’ cried Frances. 

‘*Come to give you your music lesson,’’ 
smiled her mother. 

Soon the chirp became louder, and Frances 


* MM: Grace has given us such a queer 





began to sing her scales softly, stopping each 


time on a different note to see how it harmo- 
nized with the lively note of the now thoroughly 
warmed up cricket. 

‘*Its chirp is in the key of B, I think,’’ she 
said, after many trials. Then she fell to count- 
ing the time. 

‘*There are three notes in rhythm. Oh, it’s 
a triplet, I do believe, and we have just been 
studying them !’’ 

**See if you can express it on paper,’’ sug- 
gested her mother. 

After a little more study of the cricket’s notes, 
Frances got her pad of paper and pencil and 
drew a staff of music with the treble clef. Then 
she ran back and forth many times from the 
piano to the cricket, who, undaunted, sang 
merrily on. 

At last, by much study and helpful sugges- 
tions from her mother, Frances completed the 
cricket’s notes, which the next day Miss Grace 
declared the simplest yet truest to nature of any 
handed in. And this was the way they 
looked : 


SS 















A SHUT-IN 


SURPRISE. 


By Annie Stevens Perkins. 


and looked out into the darkness. 

“TI think I wouldn’t stay at the win- 
dow, dear,’? said mama. ‘‘It isn’t quite wise, 
and I don’t believe it would make things any 
easier ; do you ?’’ 

Ruth cast a lingering glance across to the 
brightly lighted windows of the next house and 
came slowly back to the table. It was hard to 
be shut out from the good time she knew her 
little friends were having. It was not a real 
party, because Helen’s mama did not believe 
in evening parties for little girls. But Helen’s 
cousin, Alice Walton, who had been visiting 
her, was going home to New York to-morrow, 
and Helen had invited five or six girls to tea, 
and they were to stay until half past nine. 

Ruth was just getting over the measles, and 
of course could not go. She had lost every 
one of the good times that always came with 
Alice’s visits, and it had been hard. 

Ruth tried to enjoy the game of authors that 
mama proposed. It was lovely of mama to put 
her work aside. 

They were sitting very still and Ruth was 
deciding what to call for next, when there came 
a knock at the side door. 


JRana Tookea ont into the darkness. 





Mama went out, closing the door behind her. 





‘*The girls could not come over now,’’ Ruth 
thought. She did not know that the card had 
been down since yesterday. 

Presently mama came back. 

**Did you find you had ‘Martin Chuzzlewit, 
L’ ?”’ she asked, as she took up her cards. 

Ruth looked to see and forgot to ask who 
had come. 

When the game was finished it was only 
seven o’clock. 

“I suppose they’ve just had tea,” said 
Ruth. She had had hers early. 

‘*Probably,’’ said her mother, smiling. 

And just then such a droll thing happened. 

A little bell began to ring, right there in 
the room. Ruth knew at once that something 
pleasant was happening. 

Where could the bell be? And who was 
ringing it? It sounded very near mama. 
Why, yes! there it was—a tiny little call-bell 
fastened to the back of her collar. There was 
a long string tied to it, which lay on the floor 
and went away under the entry door. 

**O mama, the girls haven’t forgotten me!’’ 
cried the delighted child. 

‘No, dear. This means I am to go to the 
door,’’ answered her mama. ‘‘ Hannah was to 
bring over what they sent and ring this bell.’’ 





the paper down, each one guessing what to 
draw next. 
Just at half past eight there was another box, | 
and on it was pinned in big letters, ‘‘Good | 
Night! ’’ 

This box contained some cap bonbons, a list 
of droll conundrums with their answers and a 
**poem.’’? The girls had each contributed two 
lines, and it was entitled, ‘‘To Ruth.’’ 

I really do not think they would want me to | 
write it out, but Ruth was delighted with it. | 

She could not use her eyes to write yet, but | 
through mama she sent back a very loving | 
greeting to the girls. 

‘Tt was so nice to be remembered,’’ she said, | 
as she lay down to sleep. | 











Mama let Ruth eat one tiny sandwich, | 


“*T told Hannah you would have to go | 


SHUFFLEBOARD. 































































1. 
AN “ANN” STORY. 
| _ We all know a number of women named Ann. 
Let us see if we can recognize them without their 
surnames. 








| Ann— and Ann— will never be friendly. 
Ann— and Ann—— lived long ago. Ann—— 
lives = far off, while Ann—— lives close by. 
| Ann—— is never here, but Ann—— and Ann 
come every year. Ann—— pulls things to pieces, 
but Ann—— swallows them whole. Ann—— is 
— and lively, but Ann—— is rather slow. 
nn—— is always ready to relieve suffering, and 
Ann—— tries to prevent it. Ann—— is a similar- 
ity, while Ann—— is not and ean never be the 
same. No matter what Ann we may suffer 
from the Ann—— who hurls missiles, we should 
never hurl Ann—— at him, but pray for Ann—— 


to overtake him and utterly destroy his Ann—-. 
I hope you will find every Ann—. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

Even the 1234567 old man lad to laugh to see 
the haste with which the 1234 sought his 567 to 
escape our notice. 

It is not always a question of 123. She may not 
be able to lift a 456—no one wants her to; but 
“she does her work as 123456 perfectly. 

We are invited to visit at the old 1234 123 a 
123456789. Itis very gay there at 56789. 


3. 
INTENTIONS. 


Meant to please; meant to persuade; meant to 
| inhabit; meant to combine; meant to add; meant 





And once or twice | to warn; meant to harm; meant to sustain; 
more, before half past eight, it announced meant toend; meant to read; meant to bind; 
the arrival of some little remembrance. 


meant to hinder; meant to reward ; meant to heal. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first releases the golden grain, 
Skipping and hopping and ready for mill; 
My second each of us may become, 
With grace and beauty, if ey | we will; 
| On the whole of the house of our friend we stay 
Our passing feet and “Good morrow!” say, 
Or, “Fare you well!” as we go away. 
Il. 
| first you can see any hour in the day. 
ly second you saw just now. 
My whole is a game the children play, 
It’s easy to learn how. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Fill the blanks in each sentence with the same 
group of letters transposed. 


I heard the —— of her dress and saw its —, 
although partly covered by an —. “The — 
that men do —-s after them.” The greatest —— 
sometimes wear the richest ——. lese people 
always keep the doors of their —- —. knew 
him to — The —- of one pupil at —, and write 


them on his ——. I have not enough —— to write 
the names of all my ——. He looked —— as he 
was about to take the highest —. —— of his 
foot was in the ——. 
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Lee LOS 
CURRENT-EVENTS 


5 ee LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
at St. Louis was formally dedicated April 
30th, on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the treaty by which the government 
of France ceded the vast territory west of the 
Mississippi to the United States. President 
Roosevelt delivered the dedicatory address and 
ex-President Cleveland an oration. The Cabi- 
net, the justices of the Supreme Court, com- 
mittees of Congress, the diplomatic corps and 
governors of states were in attendance, under 
escort of regulars and state militia. The cere- 
monies were extended over three days. 
STRANGE CATASTROPHE befell the little 
mining town of Frank, in the Canadian 
Northwest Territories, April 29th. The whole | 
eastern side of Turtle Mountain, at the foot of | 
which the village was built, gave way, and 
choked up the valley for a distance of two 
miles with rocks and débris. From 50 to 60 
people were killed. The disaster was at first 
attributed to voleanie action, but it proves to 
have been the result of a colossal landslide. 
YNAMITE OUTRAGES AT SALONICA.— 
Bands of men armed with dynamite bombs 
destroyed the Ottoman Bank at Salonica, in 
European ‘Turkey, April 30th, and attacked 
the Turkish post-office and other public build- 
ings. The men are supposed to have been 
Bulgarians, and their object is believed to have 
been the creation of conditions of anarchy 
which might compel European intervention in 
Macedonia. In the disturbances following the 
explosions 100 persons afe reported to have 
been killed, but the accounts of the affair are 
meager and confused. 





oyAL Tours.—King Edward returned to 
England May 5th, after an extended tour 

upon the Continent. He visited King Carlos 
of Portugal at Lisbon; King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy at Rome, where he also called upon 
the pope; and President Loubet of France at 
Paris. Emperor William of Germany visited 
Rome the first week of this month, where he 
was cordially entertained by the king and 
warmly welcomed by the people. He also 
made a call upon the pope. All of these visits 
are supposed to have had political significance, 
concerning which there are various speculations. 
Their general effect is to promote the pacific 
relations of the powers. 
_merepenges: for the present fiscal year seems 

likely to surpass that of any preceding year 
since 1882. For the nine months ending with 
March the total number of immigrants arriving 
was 494,425 against 370,575 for the corre- 
sponding months of last year. The total immi- 
gration in 1882 was 788,992. 

HE IrRtsh LAND BiLu.—The Irish Land- 

owners’ Convention at Dublin, April 24th, 
presided over by the Duke of Abercorn, 
accepted the principles of the Irish land bill, and 
declared it desirable that all parties in Ireland 
should help the government to pass the measure. 
The bill was taken up in the House of Com- 
mons, May 4th, on a motion for a second reading. 

HE CUBAN REPUBLIC, which is just 

finishing its first year of independent exist- 
ence, is prospering under the wise adminis- 
tration of President Palma. It has about 
$2,000,000 more in its treasury than when 
President Palma was inaugurated; and there 
has been no disturbance of law and order 
during the year with the exception of a single 
strike, which was promptly settled. 

ECENT DrATHS.—Paul B. Du Chaillu, the 

eminent American writer, explorer and 
lecturer, died at St. Petersburg April 29th, 
aged 64. His most remarkable 
discoveries were made when he 
was hardly more than a boy, 
when, without a white com- 
panion, he penetrated far into 
Africa and investigated and 
described the gorilla and a 
strange race of pygmies known 
as the Obongo dwarfs. His 
narratives were so extraordi- 
nary that they were at first dis- 
credited, but they were confirmed later. Travel 
and adventure never los{ their charm for him, 
and he was engaged in an extended journey in 
Russia when his death oc- 
curred.——J. Wells Champ- 
ney, one of the best-known 
American artists, was killed 
by falling down an elevator 
shaft in New York, May 1st. 
He was 59 years old.— 
Stuart Robson, for 50 years 
a popular American comedian, 
is dead, at the age of 67. His 
true name was Henry Stuart. 
——Bishop Randolph S. Foster, retired, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is dead, at the 
age of 83, and Bishop John Fletcher Hurst of 





Paut B, Du CHancu. 





J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, 





the same church, at the age of 68. 
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STAMPS FREE — 100 all diff., Foreign, 
for the namesof 4 omnes and 2c. postage. 


20 Russian Stam 20 Norway, 10c. ; 300 
Mixed d Foreign. loc"; “i Mixed Foreign, 19¢. 


Toledo s Stamp i, Wanted Oe Comm Ohio. 
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Poogured for New York 





hysicians in 1844. THE TARRANT CO., New York. 








SICK STOMACHS 


HEADACHE 


CONSTIPATION 


promptly yield to the action 
of this f faees Aperient. 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, fe, Desans, Cn forms. Lyon WAIST FORMER 
& Make’’ eS are Send 1c. for Gute @ h pe —_ ond § 
retorted by Thomas Orchestra, Banda FR of _Bird’s oan jt to each pero of two collec- I 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations aneiied pa Ss soltdocking f tors 300 ee A ey | 
> ns; , 0} 1 vador, 10c. 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. p Tor plackets, China,} 0c. Price-List free. NV. £. 
waists, etc., and we will send | Stamp Co.,27 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 








We Carpet Your Floor for $3 





free one of our stylish De 

Waist oun Both indies 
pensable. Agents wanted. 

Delight Specialty Company, 172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
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To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 





Sanitary Mfg. sy ie emcee 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
sides and sizes. 


—— showing rugs 
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Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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guarantee of quality. We are NOT IN 
SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, Box 1205, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BE ‘FORE the summer 
ests arrive why not 
indulge in some up-to- 
date special pieces of sil- 
verware for your table? 


Berry Spoon, Soup Ladle, i 
Dried Beef Fork, SaladSpoon. ©, 


Call on your dealer,andseethem © 
with a view to buying for your- 
self and for wedding presents. 





“Equal to Sterling in Finish, .\ 
Superior to Sterling in Wear.’’ 








Our FULL NAME is stam 





d on every piece 
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‘HE TRUST. Send for Cs Catalogue No. 4, 
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The perfect seasoning for Awe 
Clams Fish, Sauces, Gravies, Ei ndispensa’ - on 
e8- 


the = and in oe aly Assures 

delicious flavor. 

hful than_any ground pepper. 

of reo at your 
recipes 
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If you would know more of this superb Machine, 
send for a Descriptive Booklet and Samples of 
Ht BH Rh 


Sewing —FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


QUARTERED OAK. 
BALL BEARING. 
SEVEN DRAWERS. 
DOUBLE LIFT. 
THREAD CUTTER. 
POSITIVE DOUBLE FEED. 
HIGHEST GRADE MATERIAL. 
FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 
DOUBLE LOCK STITCH. 
SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 
SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. 
TENSION LIBERATOR. 

LOOSE WHEEL. 

AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER. 
TWIN SPOOL HOLDER. 
AUTOMATIC TENSION. 
STITCH REGULATOR. 

LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 








A Happy Piece of Fortune. 


The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
ordered from you some few weeks ago has been 
received and tested. I feel that it is due you that 
I say that it exceeds all my expectations concernin 
it. I regard it as one of the happiest pieces o of 
fortune in my experience that I was moved to send 
for it. I shall rejoice to recommend it to any one, 
and you are free to use my testimony in any man- 
ner that = may desire.—Mrs. Edward E. Bacon, 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 


In Use Nine Years. 


Tam much teens with my NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE, which I purchased nearly 
nine years ago. Would not take $40.00 for it if 
I could not get another. I find it just as recom- 
mended.—Mrs. I. B. —— ashburn, Me. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


Express Money-Order, by pet a ce Money: 


No. 2. DROP HEAD, SWELL FRONT, $21.75. 


We Pay the Freight. 


We Offer Three Styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


STYLE 1. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers, 
STYLE 3. 

On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine, 
FREIGHT PAID, at any freight office east of Colorado. 
In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at 
any freight office west of these four states, we will deliver 
either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


5 Drawers = = = 


Parlor Cabinet = = = 


mees in t f N Cc 
mitts pexment = a} cow & jompanion Sewing iS faochine mai pony be be sent by 


or Draft, o red Letter. 


= $19.00. 
21.75. 
24.75. 









PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATURE. — Richard 


ETTING CLOSE TO 
and Cherry Kearton, who have recently | 
brought out in England a new edition of | 


Gilbert White’s imperishable book, ‘ The 
Natural History of Selborne,” illustrated 
with photographs of the birds, animals and 
insects described by White, adopted methods of 
getting close to their subjects without alarming 
them which are worth the attention of amateur 
photographers. Sometimes they concealed 
themselves and their camera in a stuffed sheep, 
and sometimes it was a stuffed cow that they 
employed. On other occasions they built an 
artificial hollow rock near the haunt of the 
birds they were studying. Sometimes clothing, 
colored like the grass or the soil, served their 
purpose. They photographed not only birds 
on their nests, and feeding their young, but 
fish in the water, and dragon-flies and beetles 
resting on leaves or stems, and even snakes in 
the grass. 


EW INDUSTRY IN SWEDEN.—By means 

of an apparatus recently invented in 
Sweden skimmed milk is transformed into a 
flour, or powder, which can be stored or trans- 
ported without danger of spoiling, and which, 
when dissolved in water, gives a liquid having 
all the qualities of the original milk. The 
value of the invention depends upon the fact 
that skimmed milk in the liquid state can be 
kept sweet for only a limited time, and cannot 
be transported long distances. It is estimated 
that by the new process the skimmed milk pro- 
duced annually in Sweden to the amount of 
158,000,000 gallons can be turned into milk 
flour of the same market value as that of the 
total export of butter. 


NLY ONE Gas YET TO BE SOLIDIFIED. 

Professors Moissan and Dewar have 
lately succeeded, with the aid of liquid hydro- 
gen, in solidifying fluorin, and they remark 
that helium is now the only gas which has not 
been obtained in the solid state. An interesting 
result of the experiments was the demonstration 
that, although chemical activity tends to cease 
at extremely low temperatures, yet fluorin, 
which is known to possess more powerful affini- 
ties than any other element, is capable, even 
when reduced to the solid state, of combining 
with liquid hydrogen. Such a combination, 
accompanied with a violent explosion, was 
produced when the solid fluorin and liquid 
hydrogen were kept at a temperature of —252.5° 
Centigrade, equivalent to 422.5° Fahrenheit 
below zero. = 

ANUFACTURED FvurEL.—American engi- 

neers have just been investigating the 
manufacture in Germany of fuel briquets from 
coal-dust, lignite and peat, with a view to 
the possible establishment of this industry 
in the United States. The brown-coal bri- 
quets, to the use of which the outward 
cleanliness of Berlin and other German cities 
has been ascribed, are made of lignite, which 
is a partially carbonized vegetable substance, 
in a state intermediate between peat and true 
coal. Specimens of lignite from North Dakota 
and Alabama have been tested in Germany, and 
found at least equal to the German product. In 
fact, the Alabama lignite proved even superior 
to the standard brown coals of Germany. 
According to a state geological report, there are 
55,000 square miles of lignite beds in the Dakotas 
and Montana. New Jersey has extensive 
deposits of peat, which ranks next in value to 
lignite for briquet manufacture. 

AGELLAN’S STRAIT AN ANCIENT V AL- 

LEY.—Interesting facts about the geologi- 
cal history of the southern end of the New 
World were developed by the recent Princeton 
University expedition to Patagonia. The ter- 
races on the plains of southern Patagonia are 
ancient sea-cliffs, cut during pauses in the slow 
emergence of the land, and the present coast is 
the latest representative of this series of cliffs. 
Before its submergence great transverse valleys 
were eroded across the land, and since the re- 
émergence of the latter these valleys contain 
small intermittent rivers. The southernmost of 
the ancient valleys, which has not yet entirely 
emerged, forms the Strait of Magellan. 


Vy acts RAILROAD- TRACKS WITH 
ELecrriciry.—This process, although 
but a few years old, has been greatly improved of 
late. It is used principally for street-car tracks 
in cities. The machinery is mounted on two 
trolley-cars of special construction, one carrying 
the welder, and the other a rotary converter for 
changing the direct current from the trolley to 
an alternating current. The ends of the rails 
to be joined are pressed between flat steel bars, 
held in place by the jaws of the machine, while 
the electric current brings the temperature up 
to the welding point. Then the current is 
turned off, and the pressure of the jaws is 
Increased. It can be made as high as 37 tons 
to the square inch. It is said that not one weld 
in a thousand fails to stand the severest tests. 
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BE INDEPENDENT. 
IT’S EASY TO SHAKE OFF THE COFFEE HABIT. 


There are many people who make the humili- 
ating acknowledgment that they are dependent 
upon coffee to “‘brace them up” every little while. 
These have never learned the truth about Postum 
| Cereal Coffee, which makes leaving off coffee a 
simple matter and brings health and strength in 
place of coffee ills. A lady of Davenport, lowa, 
who has uséd Postum Food Coffee for five years, 
is competent to talk upon the subject. She says: 

“I am a school-teacher, and during extra work, 
when I thought I needed to be braced up, I used 
to indulge in rich, strong coffee, of which I was 
very fond and upon which I thought I was 
dependent. 

“I began to have serious heart palpitation, and 
at times had sharp pains around the heart and 
more or less stomach trouble. I read about 
Postum and got some to try. I dropped coffee, 
took up the Postum, and it worked such wonders 
for me that many of my friends took it up 

“In a short time I was well again, even able to 
attend evening socials. And I did not miss my 
coffee at all. Now I can truthfully say that I 
have been repaid fully for the change I made. I 
have no indications of heart-disease, and not once 
in the past four years have I had a sick-headache 
or bilious spell. 

“My father, seventy-eight years old, is a Postum 
enthusiast, and feels that his good health in a 
large measure is due to the six cups of good 
Postum which he enjoys each day.’”?’ Name fur- 
nished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There is a reason. 











Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


ECAUSE one of the 
= manufacturers 
of dress goods wants 
to keep his mill busy dur- 
ing the dull season, he 
offered us his most desir- 
able materials at greatly 
reduced prices. e are 
prepared to make these 
goods up into suits and 
skirts and pass them on 
to you at one-third less 
than our regular prices, 
Nearly all of our styles 
5 share in this sale. 
Suits and Etamine cos- 
tumes in the newest sum- 


Hy Suits reduced * $16. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 
Latest designs in Travel- 





to $3.34. 

. $6 Skirts reduced to 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. “ile Skirts reduced ta 
$6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, Travelling 
Dresses, etc. 


All orders are filled with the greatest joys 
ness, very often in three days’ time. 

ment that fails to give entire satisfaction may 
be returned promptly and your money will be 


atalogue and Supplement of the latest styles. 
ether with samples of newest materials, sen 
by return mail. If possible mention the 
color of the samples you desire, as this will 
enable us to send you a full assortment of just 
ite to-day ; the choicest 
sold first. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














“OIMA” 
Durable and Safe 


Liquid Pistol 


-1q of Steel, Nickel Plated 
Will stop the most vicious dog (or man) with- 
out permanentinjury. Valuable to bicyclists 
enpeocosted ladies, cashiers, homes, ote. 

Leads many liquid. Nocartridges 
py yy oR 0 shots ip one oles A All dealers, 


y mall. 
Parker, ees & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter 4 og century 
Bs PARED 


f Y Spor. DDS 


Guaranteed 20 Years. 











The RipVan Winkle’ Spring Bed 


is the only Spring Bed sold with the makers’ abso- 
lute guarantee of satisfaction. 


Send for our Free Trial Offer and Guarantee. 


We give you our written guarantee thatif within 
20 years from date the Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed 
is not satisfactory in every particular, it can be 
returned to us and we will refund your money and 

pay the freight 

Itisthe highest grade of Spring Bed made and will 
outwear five ordinary Spring Beds. Never sags or 
becomes weak, always springy,restful and comfort- 
able. e. Alwaysreturns toan equal surface and strain. 

he Rip Van Winkle Spring | , ed i 
sold through Conletn .galy. Ask for it. 
It always bears trade - mark. 
Write to us for a rine. 
for your poaesson. We wil include 

a free the famous ‘ ip 
Van WwW . if you will give your 
furniture dealer’s name. 











The National Spring Bed Co., 47 High St., New Britain, Ct. 


One Year’s Music Free) £: 


We will ship a Cornish 
Organ or a Cornish Piano 
anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is 
not entirely as represented 
after twelve months’ use, 
we will take it back and 
pay carriage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 


Our large souvenir cat- 
















¢ alogue explains our | 


unique method fully—it 
will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 
we present four embossed pianos in min- 
iature—the most costly advertisement ever 
offered to the public. Write to-day. 
organs $25 ano vp. 
CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 





doz. assorted hoo! 
and 34 doz. —- 


oz. assorted fi 
=” SEND 50c DEPO 
express 


FISHERMAN’S OUTFIT °22 


l1soft rubber frog. 1 spring hook 1 trolling * 
ll send the outfit by express 
8 


SIT and we wi 
to be paid express agent after outfit 


A high le outfit for all 
kinds of fishing, rt | 
of a fine hexagonal 3-join 
full nickel mounted split 
bambeo r 





pey@ with extra tip, 
6strips toeach 
—.. joint and silk 


94 ounces; 
finely nickeled 
double multi- 


si 
m, 1 six- fees 
O. B., su 


pianos $155 ano vp. | 








| California, Washington, 
CHEAP RATES Oregon, © ‘olor: ado. We 
secure reduced rates 


on pounnaeté goods of intending settlers to the above 
sta rite for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
tinental Freight Co., V325 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Don't Wear 


Slip! Longer! 


rosTer RUBBER yy, 


Pe 
Cl 





Foster Rubber Heel 


and Sole—made in men’s and women’s sizes—are 
elastic, and make walking easy. No holes to pick 


up dirt. Our Friction Plug Crutch Tip 
prevents > ying and outwears three of any 
other kind. Fyeer shoeman or dealer don’t have 


what you want 


ORDER BY MAIL. 
Heels, 35 cents pair. Soles, 50 cents pair. 
For size send outline of heel or sole on 
pron. Friction = t~ a and Cane 

ip, 35 cents pair. 

ELASTIC TIP COMPANY, 
370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















We will send any bicycle to any address with the un 
derstanding and agreement that you can give it 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and if you do not find it easier run- 
ning, handsomer, stronges, tter finished and equipped, 
more up to date and higher grade than any bicycle 
you can bay elsewhere at 85.00 to 815.00 more dager yb a 
retarn it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent, 
Buys our new HIGH GRADE —— 

$10 95 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we gua 
s antee stronger, easier riding, otter 
equipped; better frame, wheels, hubs and Gearknas 
than you can get in any oS omer bicycle for less than 820.00, 

OUR 1903 NA BICYCLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the a est price asked by others. 
For Free Bicycle Catalogue. hundreds of price surprises 
= bicycles and supple. our Free Trial and ggg 

am my and our Most Astonishing Offer, 


andsmnd to SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0., cHIGAG 









Hits the Mark 


in every sense of the word. 
The New Hamilton No, 19, 
22-caliber rifle, is practically 





our No. 15 greatly enlarged 
and improved. It is in every 
respect an ideal weapon for 
small game and target practice. 











Absolutely accurate, strong 
and durable, chambered for 
both short and long R. F. cartridges. 
Rapid loading and self-ejecting mecha- 
nism. Weight only 2 Ibs 


Price Only $2.00. 


Our No. 15 model is a smaller rifle for 
smaller folk, beautifully finished, ac- 
curate, light, strong and serviceable— 
a perfect little Hamilton—$1,.50. Ask 
your dealer—if he cannot supply you 
with a Hamilton, don’t accept some 
other make, but send us the price of 
rifle you want and we will express 
it, prepaid. Write for illustrated 
details —they are free 


THE HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 21, 
Plymouth, Mich. - , 











examined a we rfectiy satis- 


outfits wo 1 — dealers sell at 85.00 up, 


otherwise we will refund your 50c. 
which quotes exact fi prices on fishing tackle, le, 
nets,seines, tents and spo en’s goods of 





A or write for our 


150-806 WEST MADISON 
STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SILVER 


“World Brand ” 


more than ordinary 
ware. 
one - half 


Does this or *y you? 


rery prece. 
deales SB 8 


Silverware. 


For beauty of design and excellence 
of finish ‘‘World Brand’”’ is unex- 
celled anywhere, and it 

has the added value of 
possessing one-half more 

silver than regular standard 

silver plate, yet it costs no 


silver- 
One-half more service, 
more satisfaction. 


This trade-mark is on 
| to see“ World Brand” at your 


please don’t accept a substitute. 
Catalogue“ A’ 


sent Free. 


AMERICAN SILVER CO., Bristol, Conn. 











In the 


Home 


there’s always 


A package makes 
five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent 

by mail upon receipt 
of 25 cents. 
CHARLES E. HIRES ©0., 
Malvern, Pa. 
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THE YOUTH’s COMPANIVON isan illustrated 
wee P r for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subse rs. 

New Subscriptieons may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. ye to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books untess this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MORE SUMMER HYGIENE. 


N a former number it 

was pointed out that 
summer brings. with it 
the opportunity for a 
radical change in habits, 
and for the formation 
of some that need not 
be dropped when sum- 
mer ends, but may be 
carried on, perhaps in 
modified form, the year 
round. 

Especial stress was 
laid upon the advantage of the open windows, by 
means of which the summer may practically be 
passed in the open air, not only by the leisure 
classes who spend months at the seaside or in the 
hills, but also by the workers doomed to live 
through the hot months in the large cities. The 
tresh air is the first and greatest of the hygienic 
opportunities offered by summer, but there are 
others that should not be overlooked. Of these 
clothing is a very important item. 

Proper clothing for hot weather not only adds 
immensely to comfort for the time being, but 
may also be made to aid in the climb toward 
health. Light-weight, porous garments, often 
washed, are good in themselves without regard to 
temperature. Most people would be better if 
they were strong and hardy enough to trust to 
them all the time. The thin woolen coat, the 
wide-meshed linen fabries and the filmy muslins 
all give the air free access to the skin, and permit 
it freely to give off the waste matter of the systein. 

Fashion permits materials so airy in texture 
for women that although the skin may freckle 
through them on throat and arms, the gain is 
worth the penalty. The light weight is a great 
gain, especially to women, who thus escape for a 
ume the thraldom of the senselessly heavy skirt 
dragging from the waist. The gauzy, feather- 
weight hat makes no strain on scalp or hair; and 
summer is the time when the girl with thin locks 
can begin to make hair while the sun shines, and 
to recover the gloss and beauty marred by her 
heavy fur toque. 

Summer, again, is the time to start the cold 
bath, with its accompanying rub down, which so 
materially helps circulation. If this is begun with 
the first warm spell it can be kept up with a hittle 
tempering all through the winter, even by those 
who “can’t stand cold water.” 

With the open house day and night, the morning 
and evening sponging, the thin, light clothing, 
little or no meat, and a diet of fresh fruit, fresh 
vegetables and pure milk, delicate men and 
women may pass through a summer in town at 
their usual toil, and show a physical balance to 
the good at the end of it. 
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A DEMOCRATIC PRINCE. 


‘*-Phe Reminiscences of a Russian Reformer,” | 

extracts from which have been published in 
La Revue, give most interesting glimpses of the 
life of Prince Khilkoff, a man born to all the 
splendid opportunities of noble rank under an 
autocratic government. His career shows the 
working out in an actual life of Tolstoi’s great 
principles of brotherhood. 

When he was seventeen he entered the army, 
and was horrified to learn that his superiors 
thought only of their own advancement, and con- 
sidered their soldiers as so much ‘“‘cannon flesh.” 
When, in the course of his duty as a soldier, he 
killed a Turk, he felt like a murderer, and the 
dead man’s face haunted him. 

At last he left the army. He was accused of 
socialism, and his relations with some political 
exiles cast suspicion upon him. Then he went to 
his mother’s estates, but he soon had a difference 
with her over an orchard. She insisted that men 
must be engaged to drive off the thievish peasants, | 
The son was made miserable by seeing a swarm 
of children looking enviously at the apple-trees 
laden with truit. 

He called them and told them they might come 
into the orchard and take as many apples as they 
wanted, and even take some home. 

“At first they did not believe me, but afterward 
they decided to come. Formerly, all night long 
stones rained on the apple-trees, but now that the 
orchard was open in the day, no one thought of 
going there at night. The caretakers could sleep 
in peace.”’ Later, when the apples were gathered, 
he distributed half the fruit among the families of 
the old men who, in his grandfather’s time, had 
planted the trees. 

He believed that the land was not his, but a 
loan which should one day be returned to those 
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| with the management of the other part. 
| himself a small dwelling on part of the land, and 


| me, dau 
| could. * 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





who plowed it. 
land on condition that he should not interfere 
He built 


intended to let the rest. Then he devoted himself 


| to cultivating bees and reading Tolstoi and the 


Bible. 

Two circumstances stimulated him to carry on 
his reform. One day he saw a peasant plowing. 
The horses were eating some young oak-trees, 
and Khilkoft was angry, and spoke sharply to him 
about it. The peasant turned his face, a dreadful 
thing to look at, the face of a skeleton, with 
greenish skin stretched over prominent bones, 
and sinister eyes sunk in their orbits. The peas- 
ant answered quietly, “As for me, I have eaten 
nothing for three days.”’ 

The prince fled, and came upon a poor woman 
picking up dead wood, who ran away as fast as 
she could in her feeble state. 

Then he gave over his land to the peasants for 
the price of the mortgage, took a peasant to live 
with him, and finally married a girl who shared 
his views. He worked on his land, hoping to live 
in peace, but the police were watching him. 

Soon he was persecuted, chiefly by his mother, 
who had his children taken away from him, and 
he was exiled for five years. His wife joined him. 
The story of how he and the woman who stood 
beside him tried to get their children is pitiful. 
After the expiration of his exile he left Russia, 
and lives now at Geneva in the midst of some 
revolutionaries. It is of such men that an auto- 
cratic government is most afraid. 
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TRAINED TO POLITENESS. 


woman tells of a monkey which she saw while 

in Paris, which was so well trained in good 
manners that it was almost impossible to believe 
that he did not understand what was said to him. 
The Japan Weekly Mail describes the animal’s 
accomplishments: 


When the woman met the monkey suddenly on 
the stairs one day, the creature s in the 
corner to allow her to pass, and when she said 
“Good morning!” he took off his cap and bowed. 

“Are you going away?” she asked. ‘Where is 
_— passport?’’ Pulling off his cap, he took from 
he crown a paper, opened it, and showed it to 
her. When some one observed that her dress was 
Foon A the courteous monkey took a brush from 
the table, and carefully brushed her dress and 
then her shoes. 

When any one gave him food he always made a 
low bow before taking it, and then ate it ee | 
and daintily. He had been taught to eat eggs with 
@ spoon, and to use a knife and fork. e could 
lock and unlock a drawer, thread a needle, uncork 
a bottle, and polish his master’s shoes. He 
seemed to take gas pleasure in gay company, 
and paid close attention to the conversation, look- 
ing n turn at each speaker as if he unders 
what was said. 

This remarkable monkey was never placed on 
—- He died at an early age, of pneu- 
monia. 
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OUTSIDE HIS PROVINCE. 


hen a small boy is allowed for the first time 

to take part in a “grown-up” picnic, it 
behooves him to exercise great caution lest he 
overstep the bounds of his privilege and lose all 
chance of further delights. 


Johnny Lane was the only person under eighteen 
at the Silver Lake picnic, and it seem only 
fitting to one of the guests of the occasion that his 
ten-year-old legs should speed to do her bidding. 

“I don’t want any cake yet,” she said, impera- 
tively, as Johnny for the third time forced a 
platter of cookies and gingerbread upon her 
notice. “I just told you so a minute a0, and I 
asked you to get me the sandwiches. hy don’t 
you do it?” 

Johnny surveyed her with Lay gene: 

“IT guess you don’t know that I was told off to 
pass the cake,” he said, dryly. “If I did that all 
right, and oer out from under foot the rest of the 
time, they said maybe they’d take me to the Long 
Pond picnic; so you'll have to get somebody 
else to bring you the sandwiches,” and dodging 
behind a pine-tree to avoid a collision with an 
elderly man of stout habit, Johnny bore his 
platter to the next group. 
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A DANGEROUS INNOVATION. 


eacon Carter could remember the days when 
the minister lined out the hymn and the con- 
gregation sang it. Although he had long been 
too feeble to go to church, his opinions still found 
“We shall have some good organ- — this 
summer,” an unwary visitor remar to the 
deacon’s daughter in the old man’s hearing. 
“That teacher from Boston is foing to play every 
Sunday while Annie Trumbull is off taking a 
vacation.” 
The deacon raised his stick and his quavering 
voice at the same time. 
“You send for the minister to come here and see 
ter Mary,” he said, as clearly as he 
won’t have such Beings on! A musician 


playing on that organ! 7em go without till 
Annie Trumbull gets home again.”’ 


| their way to the people. 
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NO SENSE OF PROPORTION. 


he young man who had spent his efforts for 
several years without result in studying art 
was talking with his practical uncle, who had 
patiently paid the bills. 
“Of course,” said the young artist, “I know I 
haven’t made much of a go of it, but 1 don’t think 
ou ought to advise me to try ——t else. 
fou know it’s best to put all your eggs {n one 
basket and watch that basket.” 
“Um hat may be, Charlie, but did you 


His mother gave him part of the | 








ever think how foolish it is to put so many baskets | 


around one bantam egg?” 
® & 


A REAL DISTINCTION. 


i tee ministers were discussing the character- 
istics of a third, who was known for his zeal 
as a controversialist. 


“Still, with all his peculiarities,” said one of 
them, “Brother Putnam leads a deeply religious 
life, does he not?” 

“Well,” responded the other, “I will hardly go 
so far as that, but I can say that I think he leads 
a deeply theological life.” 





For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
ean be found than “ Brown’s Broncmal Troches.” (Adv. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 








With patent seamless heei. 
Heav ispen.0. and Oi? 5 
. Six 


eavy Silk, $2.45 and $3.00. - 
ferent styles. Heavy Linen from $3.75 to $4.50. Heavy 
Silk from prt wr Fit and quality guaranteed. Illus. 
cata. free. W. GORSE CO., Mfrs., , Mass. 





sw \ ‘ ine value, pleas. 
“2 hei ure and usefulness select 


‘THE LEROY. 


Guaranteed by Responsible 

. Every wheel wholly made with- 

in our own workshops of the most reliable 
Taw materials and Spey workmanship. 
Heights of frames i6 in. to 2% in. Diameter 
wheels, in., 26 in. and 28 in. Variety of 


models, gears and equipments. ices, with 
standard high-class tires and coaster brake, $22.50 

. Sold everywhere by enterprising 
dealers. Write us if not represented in your town. 
Inquiries y ded toand 








Wearecontent 
with a small profit 
on Radcliffe Shoes and 
the dealer makes less profit 
than on any other shoe he 
could sell at the same price. 
That is why they 
save you 
money. 


Shoes 
for Women 
$ 2-30 


Equal in quality, style and comfort 
to any $8.50 shoe. One pair will con- 
vince you of the truth of this, and 
make clear to you why Radcliffe 
Shoes have been so wonderfully pop. 
ular. with well-dressed women. If 
your dealer should not have them 
sendushisname. We will refer you 
to a dealer who has Radcliffe Shoes 
and send you a style book /ree. 

Radcliffe Shoe Dressing Keeps 

“ Life” in Leather—10 Cents, 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 


Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 

















Athenian — Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


A new catalogue, fresh from the press, 
hardly a week old, will be sent postage 
free to any interested in the most ad- 





vanced and scientific piano construction. 
Piano-building as exemplified in our 
latest productions has never before so 
nearly reached the state of perfection. 
In all essentials —tone quality having 
our first consideration — the pianos now 
leaving our factory are finer than ever 
before. From the world’s best designers 
have come our beautiful case models, 
Athenian, Colonial, Classique, Colonial 
Renaissance and Louis XV. All pic- 
tured in our new catalogue. Your name 
and our catalogue by first mail. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Where we have no dealer, we will quote most 
favorable prices. We also sell on Easy Pay- 
| ments wherever you may live—monthly payments 
| but slightly more than mere rent, giving three 
| years if necessary to complete purchase. Pianos 
shipped subject to approval, not to be kept 
unless perfectly satisfactory. Upon request 
valuable information to a piano-buyer will be 
mailed free. Address, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boyiston St., Boston. 











.22 caliber cartridges have the letter “U” 
on their heads. joys usually prefer the 
“U” kind because they are sure-fire and 
accurate for target or hunting. 

See that your dealer sells you U. M. C. 
cartridges for your vacation. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. ‘an 
Agency, 313 B’way, New York City, N. ¥. 














NEW HOME Sewing Machines 





fore the public for over a quarter 


of a century, 
tation 
others. 


a@repu- 
that is the envy of all 
The NEW HOME is 


made to wear, and should not be 
classed with Catalogue House 
machines that are made to sell 
regardless of wearing qualities. 
Our guaranty never runs out. 


a y - 
Dealers 72 





Write for literature concerning 
the NEW HOME 
The New Hore Sewing Machine Co. 
Orange,Mass 
' parts of the wo ame I 





. 






































THE FIRST CANAL IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


- By.. 


c. G. BURNHAM. 
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assessed on the shares, and the 
canal had been open for traffic ten 
years before a dollar was returned 
to the stockholders. Agents se- 
cured large subscriptions to the 
stock from merchants of Amster- 
dam, Holland; and when assess- 








the first in this country to be improved 
by a canal received various names from 
various people. The Dutch, the first of the 


T° beautiful river whose navigation was 


white race to navigate it and trace it upon a} 


map, called it the Fresh-water River; the early 
English settlers called it the Great River ; 
Indians the Long River. We know it by its 
Indian name, Connecticut—long river. 

One can hardly realize the extent to which 
this river was used as a highway before the 
railroad displaced the rafts and flatboats and 
sloops of the early period, and the fleet of steam- 
boats that came with the era of steam naviga- 
tion. The shrill whistle of the locomotive 
awakens to-day among hills in New Hampshire 
and Vermont echoes that were first aroused by 
the whistle of some little steamboat on the river 
as it approached a landing. 

When the war for independence closed, the 
question, ‘“‘ How can we get our timber and farm 
products to market more quickly and cheaply ?’’ 


began to be repeated by the people in the Con- | 
Their ox-teams made slow | 


necticut Valley. 





A PORTION OF THE OLD CANAL AT SOUTH HADLEY. 


and difficult progress over the rough roads that | 


led to the distant market, and traffic, whenever 
possible, followed the river. There were long 
stretches of navigable water, but nature had 
broken the smooth flow of the river at points by 
a wild race down rocky rapids or a wilder leap 
over steep falls. 

**If we could only get our boats around those 
great falls and down to Hartford we could ship 
our goods to Boston or New York,’’ the farmers 
and merchants said. Their prosperity was 
bound up with the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river that flowed by their farms and 
villages. Many were thinking, ‘‘How can we 
get past those falls ?’’ 

By and by a word was passing up and down 
the valley, carried by boatmen and post-riders 
and stages and travellers. It was a new word 
for New England. George Washington had used 
it in Virginia before he became leader of the 
American army, but New England ears were 
not familiar with its sound. ‘‘Canal’’ was the 
magic word that promised to solve the difficulties 
of river navigation. The people thrilled at the 
thought of a safe channel around the rushing, 
roaring, foaming, tumbling waters of those 
impassable falls. ‘The idea was soon expressed 
in companies chartered to build locks and canals 
around the three great falls known as South 
Hadley Falls, Turners Falls and Bellows Falls, 
and thus open the river to navigation far into 
the interior of New England. ‘To the credit of 
Yankee enterprise the work was promptly 
begun and carried to a successful issue. 

The story of an abandoned canal on the Con- 
necticut River is the story of the first canal in 
this country. It stretched along the east bank 
of the river. Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke 
looked down upon it. Before the nineteenth 
century began it was in operation, and long 
before the century ended it was diverted from 
purposes of inland navigation to the purposes 
of manufacture. 

The South Hadley canal was only two and 
one-half miles in length, yet its building was 
an undertaking of considerable magnitude. 
Some of its channel was cut through the solid 
rock in days when the power for ates was 
in the stout arms of men and gun- 
powder was the highest explosive 
for blasting. It was necessary to 
build a dam across the broad, strong 
current, and more than once did the 
river rise in the might of a spring 
or autumn freshet, and like a giant 
in his wrath break the bonds that 
checked its freedom. 

The enterprise was costly. Over 
eighty-one thousand dollars were 
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THE COMPANY'S SEAL. 


ments came too hard and money 
was needed for improvements, the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, with untroubled conscience, granted 


ja lottery. The toll-gatherer’s book is an inter- 
jesting relic of this old canal company. Its 
first leaves have been torn out and lost. The 


| earliest receipt for toll now found is number one 
| hundred and eighteen, and its date, June 6, 1795, 
tells that the canal was opened in three years 
after the company was chartered to build it. 

There were other besides engineering and 
financial difficulties to meet in building this 
canal. The dam interrupted the passage of 
shad and other fish to their breeding-grounds, 
and the fishermen demanded its removal. An 
epidemic of fever and ague visited Northampton, 
and its shaking victims traced the cause of their 
malady to the canal, whose dam raised the 
| water somewhat on Northampton meadows. A 
| fishway quieted the clamors of the irate fisher- 
men, and the dam was changed to appease the 
ague sufferers. 

There was a curious device for raising the 
boats and rafts of lumber from the one level of 
this canal to the other. It was not an anticipa- 
tion of the modern 
hydraulic lifts used 
on some canals, yet 
water did the lifting. 
There was an inclined 
plane connecting the 
two levels. On it was 
a track for a car. 
Two water - wheels, 
one on each side of 
the canal, at the head 
of the inclined plane, 
were turned by the 
water of the canal and 
made to draw up and 
lower this car. The 
raft or boat was float- 
ed into the submerged 
car; then the water- 
wheels were set in 
motion, and drew the 
ear and its load out 
of the water up the 
track on the inclined 
plane into the higher 
level, or reversing the 
process, passed the car 
and its load to the 
lower level. This cu- 
rious and clumsy device was in use for ten 
years before modern locks superseded it. The 
official seal of the company pictures the inclined 
plane and the car, and bears the explanatory 
words, ‘‘Sic transit,’”? which may be freely 
translated with the help of Mother Goose: 

Here we go up, up, up. 
Here we go down, down, down. 

This canal, with its twin, the canal at 
Turners Falls, which was opened in 1800, 
made possible in 1826 the adventurous trip of 
the little steamboat Barnet from New York, 
where it was built, to Bellows Falls, and con- 
tributed to the operation later of a connecting 
line of steamboats from Wells River to Hartford. 





SUNFLOWER SEEDS. 


ponies half the citizens of the United States 
carrying, habitually, a supply of peanuts 
around in their pockets and nibbling them con- 
tinually, and you have an idea of the part played 
by the sunflower seed in Russian life. Mr. 
Thomas Stevens says, in “Through Russia on 
a Mustang,” that in offices, shops, tea-houses, the 
city streets, the village door-stoop, men, women, 
girls and boys, peasants, nobles, merchants, 
everybody, everywhere, nibble sunflower seeds. 

“People who have only seen the big sunflower 
as a garden ornament can have but a dim con- 
ception of the magnificent sight afforded by a 
forty-acre field of these gorgeous yellow blossoms. 
I first saw a field of them in the morning, when 
every big, round golden face, without an excep- 
tion in all the myriads, was looking toward the 
east. Not being acquainted with the habits of 
the sunflower, I wondered all the morning 
whether all these worshipful faces would, in the 
evening, be turned toward the west. So I 
watched other fields as we rode along, and 
observed that, contrary to the popular belief, 
these sunflowers at least continued to turn their 
faces to the east.” 

The sunflower-crop is one of the best paying 
in Russia. A good crop is worth, as it stands in 
the field, about twenty-five dollars an acre. The 
seeds are sold by the farmer for one and a half 
to two rubles a pood. Then the 
merchants retail them for four rubles 
a pood, and at about every street 
crossing in Russian provincial cities 
are stands and pedlers with baskets, 
selling the product to the passers-by. 

In the field the sunflowers are 
sowed in rows like the drilled corn 
of the Kansas farmer, and, like 
corn, are cultivated and hilled up 
with shovel plows. 
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ELECTRICALLY 
LIGHTED 
NOVELTIES. 


Search Lights, 
| House Lights, 





Porch Lights, 
Canoe Lights, 
and 20 others. 
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SEND FOR OUR 


Electric Light Charm 
for Watch-Chain ee : - 
ee Medias. SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


Made in Plain, Ruby, 
Blue, Green or Opal. 


10c. Each, 


and 2c. for postage. 


+ 
ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO. 
Providence, R. I. 
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1903 KORONAS 


Represent TOP-NOTCH in 
The CAMERA-BUILDER’S ART. 
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A New Camera— 


KORONA=-ROYAL, 


The Perfect Camera. 


** What do you mix your paints with ?’’ 
asked the wag of a celebrated artist. 
** With brains, sir,’’ replied the latter. 


It’s the Best Material, the Most Expert 
Labor, 


Nineteen Years’ Experience — 
and BRAINS that put 
KORONA CONSTRUCTION 
in a class by itself. 

(To be continued in the 
1903 Korona Catalogue. 
Send for it.) 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 
748 South Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















GRAPE 
JUICE. 
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WELAHS <: 


Nature’s Finest Food & Drink. 


Welch’s Grape Juice is the pure, 
unfermented juice of the choicest 
Concord Grapes. As such it 
embodies the dietetic and medici- 
nal properties of full-ripe grapes. & 
It is a tonic food for the sick, % 
fa delicious health-giving drink & 
for the well. Use it on the table 
and as a light refreshment for 
special occasions. 















At your druggists and grocers. Ask ; 
for Welch's. 3-0z. bottle by mail %& 
10 cts. Booklet with recipes free. SY 
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‘Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Froebel - School 
| Kindergarten Normal Classes, Preparatory and 


o 
P rep ar atory and 
»0 aduate 

courses. Music on kinde ornate n 
iT, 811 


rine dd 8. sath qeer ar. 
Catalogue. Address MI88 Braces St., Bosto: 


MY SITUATION 


| With RELIABLE FLOUR CO. was obtained for me by 
Bareets vere one of Ac tual Business and Shorthand 

IDA V. NDERSON, Woburn. Write to_Burd-tt 
Collee, 694 ‘Wochington Street, Boston, for Journal 














This is picture 
of a 


RUG 


made from 


Old Carpets 
by the 
STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 
21 Scotia St., 


Soston, 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 
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COLORADO 


The deli iqhetal country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and insp siring scenery is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to all persons 
9 .w 3 Ae B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager -W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


CIN THE SOUP * 


It is the flavor that marks the differ- 
ence between good and poor soup. 


Slade’s 


Cele 
Salt, 


gives the 
flavor of 
fresh 
celery to 
the soup 
and 
makes it 
more 
pleasing 
and more 
healthful 


Ask for Slade's 
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NO POISON 


Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel-Steel 





The Blue Label Proves It. 











BURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 





New York. 








Sold by leading House-furnishing and Depestanent 
Btorze everywhere. Send for bookie 
If substitutes are offered write us. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Boston. 





BURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 


ARE SAFE 


Chicago. 














“What Ails the Stove’ 


ELL, 


so many 


write a book about it, and while 


things ail the stove that we have had to 


we were telling about 


stove troubles we thought we might as well explain their cause 


and cure. 
things that ail the 


lining, but it is the trith. 
ever, 
applied in a few minutes any morning. 





Many people do not know that nine-tenths of all the 


stove are due to a defective fire-box 
The remedy is simple enough, how- 
when you find it out, and can be 
Yes- 
terday your range was so ‘‘cranky’’ 
you could do nothing with it. 
This morning you applied the 
remedy, and to-day you’d declare 
you have the best range ever 
built. What makes the difference ? 


Send a postal for our book, 


“What Ails the Stove,” 


and find out; asimple story 
quickly told, and sent Free. 





Don't neglect the Stove Lining ; the 
Life of the Stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Every seven minutes 
in the day a new 


Glenwood 


is made and sold. 











asbestos - lined 


oven shelves, makes cooking easy. 


“Bakes Three Rows of Food at Once.” 


HE GLENWOOD HOME 
GRAND RANGE, with 
oven and _ two 


“Cast in one Piece.” 
The Two Oven 
Shelves are adjustable 


to five different heights, and three rows of food can be 
baked at once, which finishes the baking in one-third the 
time and with less fuel than with other ranges. ~ 


The Glenwood Hot Water Heater is cast in one 
piece. 


It has absolutely no joint or water connection to 
leak or burn out. 


The Inner Bell gives enormous direct heating surface. 


The Vertical Circulation and other important features 
will be gladly explained at the Glenwood Dealer’s. 





If you are building a home, or looking for a heating apparatus of any description, either Hot 


Water, Steam, Warm Air or Combination, be sure and get the estimate on the Glenwood. 
Write for handsome booklet of Glenwood Home Grand Range or Hot Water Heater to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Leading dealers sell them every- 
where as the standard. 








The Delights 





foreign matter to clog or foul the p- 
COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed packages only, and if your dealer should 
~ happen to keep 


2 ? it in stock, drop us a line and we will see that you are supplied. 
e will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us name of your dealer. 


of a Chafing Dish 


will cost less and give as much enjoyment if you will use 
instead of grain alcohol its best known substitute, 


Colonial Spirits, 


which burns with a hot, smokeless, odorless flame, and con- 
sumes to the last drop without leaving any residuum or 


BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED, DETROIT. 
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tree on the bank on 
the gravel to the 
Seimei i went in 3 times . 
May 26. My rooster is sick. i gess be . 
t can he sits all humped up. } wen! 
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im swimming 2 times today. 











Butterfly 
Box. 


60 cents. Winthrop Galt BOSTON 
Dealers or Mail. 


CHOCOLATES. 
Boston, Mass. 





Style 
2514. 


One 
Pound. 








May 27. My rooster is pretty sick. i tride 






ite. fa 
to give him some kiann pepper tonite 






for sick 
ther said kiann peppe? was good for 





hens, so i held his mouth open and give him 





spoonful when i let him go he kept 
a , 







his mouth open and sorter sneezed pip-craw 





+ to the 
i i w, and then he wen , 
anal began to drink. i think he is 
nn because he hadent drank any — for 
ill drinking when 1 
before. he was stl 
; anh i gess he will be a lot better to- 
we ‘ 
orrow. ’ , 
7 May 28. What do you think, tis aie 
ing when i went out to feed my hens i 
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pid. Grist Mill 
suas) Wheat Goffee 
i A HEALTHIER 
ese STOMACH — 
\ipe-A LIGHTER STEP 


“ASK YOUR OROGER-HE SELLS IT 












\'Rea 


lary 


- of a Real Boy 


Written in his boyhood by Judge Henry A. Shute, 
of Exeter, N. H. (Harvard ’79.) 
Full of the unconscious humor of a live boy, and genuine 
as the sunshine. Read it at once — especially if you were ever 
a boy or have had much to do with boys. You will be repaid and 
will thank us for the advice.—Dorchester Beacon. 

For Sale by Dealers, or sent post-paid 
$1.00. by the publishers on receipt of griee. 
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